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To  his  Grace  the 

< 

Duke  of  Queenfberry  and  Dover. 

My  Lord, 

TPI  E  S  E  Stones,  eredted  in  the  earliefh 
Ages  by  the  ancient  Druids  of  our  I (land, 
for  fhewing  the  fteady,  uniform,  and  orderly 
Motions  of  the  heavenly  Bodies,  in  their  refpec- 
tive  Orbits,  feem  to  have  been  placed  in  your 
Grace’s  Pofleflion,  for  their  adtual  Prefervation; 
and  as  a  Symbol  of  your  Grace’s  fteady,  uniform, 
and  orderly  Conduct  through  Life;  who,  like 
the  Sun’s  genial  Warmth,  beftow  your  humane 
Influence  on  all  fuch  Objects,  as  fall  within  the 
Sphere  of  your  Benevolence. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 
your  Grace’s  mofl  obedient , 

and  mofl  obliged  humble  Servant , 

■ 

s :  '  JOHN  SMITH. 


INTRODUCTION. 

AS  an  Inoculator  of  the  Small-Pox,  I  rented  a  very- 
convenient  houfe  in  the  parifh  of  Bofcombe,  Wilts, 
by  confent  of  thofe  who  called  themfelves  the  principal  In¬ 
habitants  :  which  I  had  no  fooner  done,  but  was  prevent¬ 
ed  by  every  adt  of  violence  in  the  purfuit  of  my  bufinefs, 
by  thefe  malevolent  villains,  Noysey  Wretches!  who 
actually  partake  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  that 
Brute,  which  they  daily  feed  on. 

T o  divert  my  felf  from  thefe  Choirophagi ;  I  placed  my 
attention  on  Stonehenge,  (about  fix  miles  diftant)  a  ftruc- 
ture  which  ftrikes  every  beholder  with  wonder,  and 
amazement.  From  many,  and  repeated  vilits,  I  conceived 
it  to  be  an  Aftronomical  Temple ;  and  from  what  I  could 
recoiled!  to  have  read  of  it,  no  author  had  as  yet  invefii- 
gated  its  ufes.  Without  an  Inftrument,  or  any  affiftance 
whatever,  but  White’s  Ephemeris,  I  began  my  Survey. 
I  fufpedted  the  Stone,  called  the  Friar’s  Heel,  to  be  the 
Index  that  would  difclofe  the  ufes  of  this  Structure;  nor 
was  I  deceived.  This  Bone  Bands  in  a>right  line  with 
the  center  of  the  Temple,  pointing  to  the  north-eaB.  I 
firft  drew  a  circle  round  the  vallum  of  the  ditch,  and  di¬ 
vided  it  into  360  equal  parts;  and  then  a  right  line 
through  the  body  of  the  Temple  to  the  Friar’s  heel;  at 
the  Interfedlion  of  thefe  lines,  I  reckoned  the  Sun’s  grea- 
teft  amplitude  at  the  fummer  Solfiice,  in  this  latitude,  to 
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be  about  forty  degrees,  and  fixed  the  eaftern  point  accor¬ 
dingly.  Purfuing  this  Plan,  I  foon  difcovered  the  ufes 
of  all  the  detached  ftones,  as  well  as  thofe  that  formed 
the  body  of  the  Temple. 

When  I  had  drawn  a  plan  of  the  whole  temple,  I  laid 
it  before  Nathaniel  St.  Andre,  Efq;  at  Southampton,  a 
Gentleman  not  more  diftinguifhed  in  the  learned  world, 
for  his  univerfal  knowledge  of  the  polite  arts,  than  for 
his  benevolent  and  hofpitable  difpofition  in  private  life. 
Pie  honoured  it  with  his  approbation,  and  advifed  me  to 
publifh  it;  and  at  the  fame  time  put  into  my  hands 
Wood’s  Stonehenge,  the  only  book  I  had  feen  fince  my 
undertaking  this  difficult  talk.  I  thought,  at  the  firft 
perufal,  he  had  fubverted  my  whole  plan  ;  but  foon  dif¬ 
covered  his  error,  in  having  placed  the  eaftern  point  ten 
degrees,  at  leaft,  more  northward,  together  with  all  the 
detached  ftones  of  the  temple. 

I  acknowledge  myfelf  greatly  indebted  to  this  late  in¬ 
genious  Architect,  for  his  curious  ichnographical  plans 
of  Stonehenge  ;  and  have  taken  the  liberty  of  correcting 
fuch  errors,  as  I  difcovered  in  them.  The  Plan  (except 
the  Horizon)  in  plate  the  2d,  is  Mr.  Wood’s,  with  the 
lines  left  by  which  he  took  the  angles  of  the  ftones.. 
Plate  1  is  my  plan,  with  feveral  additional  ftones. 

To  thefe  ftones,  which  are  the  fubjeCt  of  the  following 
work,  I  appeal  for  the  truth  of  what  is  here  advanced. 
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PR  O  M 

VARIOUS  AUTHORS, 

Relating  to 

STONEHENGE. 

JEFFERY  of  Monmouth  tells  us,  that  Stonehenge  was  a  mo¬ 
nument  eredted,  in  the  reign  of  Aurelius  Ambrolius,  by  Anv- 
brofe  Merlin,  to  perpetuate  the  treachery  of  Hengift,  the  Saxon  gene¬ 
ral  ;  who  having  defired  a  friendly  meeting  with  Vortigern,  at  the 
monaftery  of  Ambrelbury,  affaflinated  him,  with  four  hundred  and 
iixty  of  his  barons,  and  confuls;  after  which,  the  bodies  of  the  flaugh- 
tered  Britons  were  interred  in  a  burying  place,  near  the  monaftery, 
where  they  had  received  their  deaths ;  and  Aurelius  Ambrofius  go¬ 
ing  to  fee  the  fepulchre,  foon  after  he  had  mounted  the  Britifh  throne, 
the  king  not  only  fhed  tears  at  the  fight  of  it,  but  refolved  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  of  that  piece  of  ground,  which  was  honoured 
with  the  bodies  of  fo  many  noble  patriots,  that  died  for  their  coun¬ 
try,  with  fome  noble  monuments. 
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different  accounts 

In  order  to  this,,  the  king,  after  fummoning  together  feveral  car¬ 
penters  and  mafons,  commanded  them  to  employ  the  utmofl  of 
their  art,  in  contriving,  a  proper  flrufture  5  but  they,  out  ol  diffi¬ 
dence  of  their  own  fkill,  refufing  to  undertake  it.  Merlin,  who  had 
been  the  prophet  of  Vortigern,  was  fent  for  to  exercife  his  abilities  3 
and  he  immediately  advifed  Aurelius  to  fend  for  the  Giant’s  Dance 
in  Killaraus,  a  mountain  in  Ireland  :  For  there  is,  fays  he,  a  ftruc- 
ture  of  Hones  there,  which  none  of  this  age  could  raife,  without  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts.  They  are  Hones  of  a 
vaft  magnitude,  and  wonderful  quality  3  and  if  they  can  be  placed 
here,  as  they  Hand  there,  they  will  remain  for  ever. 

Thefe  Hones,  continues  Merlin,  are  myHical,  and  of  a  medici¬ 
nal  virtue.  The  giants  of  old  brought  them  from  the  fartheH 
coaHs  of  Africa,  and  placed  them  in  Ireland,  while  they  inhabited 
that  country.  Their  defign  in  this  was  to  make  baths  in  them, 
when  they  ffiould  be  taken  with  any  illnefs  3  for  their  method  was, 
to  waffi  the  Hones,  and  put  their  fick  into  the  water,  which  infalli¬ 
bly  cured  them.  With  the  like  fuccefs  they  cured  wounds  alfo, 
adding  only  the  application  of  fome  herbs 3  and  there  is  not  a  Hone 
there,  concluded  Merlin,  which  has  not  fome  healing  virtue. 

Aurelius  forthwith  fent  his  brother  Uther,  attended  with  fifteen 
thoufand  youngmen,  under  the  dire&ion  of  Merlin,  for  thefe  won¬ 
derful,  Hones 3  and  at  their  arrival  at  the  place  where  they  flood. 
Merlin  bad  the  men  try  their  force,  and  fee  whether  flrength,  or  art, 
could  do  more  towards  taking  them  down.  The  command  was  no 
fooner  given,  than  fome  of  the  young  men,  who  had  prepared  ca¬ 
bles,  others  who  had  provided  fmall  ropes,  and  fome  who  had  fur- 
niffied  themfelves  with  ladders  for  the  work,  applied  thofe  imple¬ 
ments  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  building,  and  with  one  accord,  the 

whole. 
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Of  STONEHENGE. 

whole  army  attempted  the  removal  of  the  Giant’s  Dance ;  but  all  to 
no  purpofe.  Merlin,  laughing  at  their  vain  efforts,  then  began  his 
own  contrivances ;  and  when  he  had  placed  the  engines,  in  their 
proper  order,  which  he  thought  necefTary  for  the  work,  he  took 
down  the  Hones,  with  incredible  facility,  and  withal  gave  direc¬ 
tions  for  carrying  them  to  Mount- Ambre. 

The  Hones  were  no  fooner  brought  to  this  mountain,  than  the  king 
fummoned  to  it  the  bifhops,  the  abbots,  and  the  people  of  all  other 
orders  and  qualities,  from  every  part  of  Britain,  to  celebrate  with 
joy  and  honour,  the  fetting  them  up  :  And  when  the  parties  were 
all  affembled,  Aurelius  with  royal  pomp,  celebrated  the  feaH  of 
Pentecofl,  the  folemnity  whereof  he  continued  the  three  following 
days.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  having  bellowed  all  places  of 
honour,  that  were  vacant,  on  his  domeHicks,  as  rewards  for  their  good 
fervices,  he  next  ordered  Merlin  to  go  to  work  upon  the  monu¬ 
ment,  and  rear  up  the  Hones  that  were  prepared  for  it,  about  the 
fepulchre  of  the  flaughtered  Britons  ;  which  he  forthwith  did  in 
the  fame  form,  as  they  Hood  in  the  mountain  Killaraus  $  and,  as 
the  Britifh  hiHorian  concludes,  thereby  gave  a  manifefl  proof  of  the 
prevalence  of  art,  above  flrength. 

Tradition  varies  from  hiHory,  in  the  Hory  touching  the  removal 
of  this  monument  from  the  mountain  of  Killaraus  to  that  of  Am- 
brius,  and  delivers  it  to  this  brief  effedt. 

The  prophet  Merlin,  defirous  of  having  a  parcel  of  Hones,  which 
grew  in  an  odd  fort  of  form,  in  a  backfide  belonging  to  an  old  wo¬ 
man  in  Ireland,  tranfported  from  thence,  to  one  of  the  hills  of 
Salifbury  plain,  employed  the  Devil  upon  the  work  ;  who  the  night 
after,  drefling  himfelf  like  a  gentleman,  and  taking  a  large  bag  of 
money  in  his  hand,  prefented  himfelf  before  the  good  woman  as 
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fliewas  fitting  at  her  table,  and  acquainted- her  of  the  purchafe  he~ 
was  come  to  make  ;  the  fiend,  at  the  fame  time,  pouring  out  his> 
money  on  the  board  before  her,  and  offering  her  as  much  for  the- 
ffones  as  fhe  could  reckon,  while  he  fhould  be  taking  them  away. 

The  money  was  all  in  odd  forts  of  coins,  fueh  as  four-penny  half¬ 
penny  pieces,  nine-penny  pieces,  thirteen-penny  half-penny  pieces, 
and  the  like  ;  but  neverthelefs  the  Devil’s  propofal  feemed  fo  very 
advantagious,  that,  notwithftanding  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in 
reckoning  the  money,  the  old  woman  could  not  avoid  complying  with 
it,  as  fhe  imagined  the  removal  of  her  ftones  by  a  fingle  man,, 
would  be  a  work  of  almoft  infinite  time,  and  that  fhe  fhould  be  able 
to  tell  as  much  money,  while  it  fhould  be  about,  as  would  make  her 
as  rich  as  a  princefs.  But  the  bargain  was  no  fooner  made*  and  fhe 
had  no  fooner  laid  her  fingers  on  a  four-penny  half-penny  coin* 
than  the  Devil,  with  an  audible  voice,  cried  out,  hold,  and  faid, 
the  ftones  were  gone  :  The  old  woman,  difregarding  what  he  faid* 
however  peeped  out  into  her  backfide,  and,  to  her  great  amaze¬ 
ment,  it  was  even  fo,  as  Satan  had  fpoken  for  the  common  de¬ 
ceiver  of  mankind  in  an  inftanttook  down  the  ftones,  bound  them  up 
in  a  wytb,  and  conveyed  them  to  Salisbury  Plain*  but  juft  before 
he  got  to  Mount  Ambre,  the  wyth  flackened,  and  as  he  was  crof- 
fing  the  river  Avon  at1  Bulford,  one  of  the  ftones  dropped  down 
into  the  water,  where  it  lies  to  this  very  hour  *  the  reft  were  im-r 
mediately  reared  up  on  the  fpot-  of  ground  deftined  by  Merlin  for 
them;  and  the  Devil,  pleafed  with  the  aocomplifhment  of  his 
work,  declared,  upon  fixing  the  laft  ftone,  that  nobody  fhould  be 
ever  able  to  tell  how  the  fabric,  or  any.  of  the  parts,  of  which  it 
is  compofed,.  came  there. 
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Of  STONEHENGE. 

A  Friar,  who  had  laid  all  night  concealed  near  the  building,  hear¬ 
ing  the  Devil’s  declaration,  replied  to  it,  by  faying,  that  is  more  than 
thee  canft  tell ;  which  put  Satan  into  fuch  a  paflion,  that  he  fnatch- 
ed  up  a  pillar,  and. hurled  it  at  the  Friar,  with  an  intention.to  bruife 
him  to  dirt  y  but  he  running  for  his  life,  the  (tone,  in  it’s  fall,  only 
reached  his  heel,  and  {truck  him  in  it ;  the  mark  of  which  appears 
in  that  pillar  even  unto  this  day.  Vid.  Wood's  Stonehenge ,  p.  70. 

Giraldas  Cambrenfis  fays,  there  was  in  Ireland;  in  ancient  times, 
a  pile  of  ftones,  worthy  admiration,  called  the  Giant’s  Dance;  be- 
caufe  giants*,  from  the  remoteft  parts  of  Africa,,  brought  them  in¬ 
to  Ireland;  and  in  the  plains  of  Kild  are,  not  far  from  the  cattle  of 
Naafe,,  as  well  by  force  of  art,  as  ftrength,  miraculoully  fet  them 
up.  Thefe  {tones  Aurelius  Ambrofius,  King  of  the  Britains,  pro¬ 
cured  Merlin  by  fupernatural  means  to  bring  from  Ireland,  into 
Britain.  And,  that  he  might  leave  fome  famous  monument  of  fo 
great  a  treafon,  to  after  ages,  in  the  fame  order,  and  art,  as  they 
flood  formerly,  fet  them  up,  where  the  flower  of  the  Britifh  na¬ 
tion  fell  by  the  cut-throat  practice  of  the  Saxons ;  and  where, 
under  the  pretence  of  peace,  the  ill  fecured  youth  of  the  kingdom,, 
by  murdrous  defigns  were  flain.  Vid .  Jones's  Stonehenge ,  p .  12.. 
Rainulph ,  monk  of  Chefter  faith,  Ambrofius’s  brother,  Uther  Pen- 
dragon,  by  help  of  Merlin  the  prophet,  brought  Choream  Gigantum,, 
that  is  Stonehenge,  out  of  Ireland.  Stonehenge  is  now  in  the  plain, 
of  Salisbury  :  Of  that  bringing  of  Stonehenge  out  of  Ireland  fpeek- 
eth  the  British  ftory,  if  it  {hould  lawfully  be  ytrowed. 

Polydore Virgil  faith,  the  Britains,  in  memory  of  his  great  atchiev- 
ments  for  the  common  wealth,  eredted  a  magnificent  fepulchre  to> 
their  chieftain  Ambrofius,  made  of  great  fquare  Hones,  in  form  of  a. 
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crown,  even  in  that  place,  where  fighting  he  was  (lain ;  that  the 
prowefs  of  fo  great  a  commander  fhould  neither  be  forgotten  among 
themfelves,  who  then  lived,  or  left  unremembred  to  poftenty. 
Which  monument  remains  even  to  this  day,  in  the  diocefe  ofSahf- 
bury,  near  unto  the  village  called  Ambresbury.  Vid.  Jones's  Stone- 

henge,  p.  18. 

Camden V  Account  of  Stonehenge. 

TOWARD  the  north,  about  fix  miles  from  Salilbury,  in  the 
plain,  is  to  be  feen  an  huge  and  monftrous  piece  of  work, 
fuch  as  Cicero  termeth,  infanam  Subftru&ionem.  For  within  the 
circuit  of  a  ditch,  there  are  ere&ed  in  manner  of  a  crown,  in  three 
ranks  or  courfes,  one  within  another,  certain  mighty  and  unwrought 
ftones,  whereof  fome  are  twenty-eight  feet  high,  and  feven  broad ; 
upon  the  heads  of  which  others,  like  overthwart  pieces,  do  bear 
and  reft  crofswife,  with  a  fmall  tenon  and  mortaife,  fo  as  the  whole 
frame  feemeth  to  hang:  whereof  we  call  it  Stonehenge,  like  as  our 
old  Hiftorians  termed  it  for  the  greatnefs.  Chorea  Gigantum,  the 
Giant’s  Dance.  Our  countrymen  reckon  this  for  one  of  our  won¬ 
ders,  and  miracles.  And  much  they  marvel  from  whence  fuch 
huge  ftones  were  brought,  confidering  that  in  all  thofe  quarters, 
bordering  thereupon,  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  any  common 
ftone  at  all  for  building:  as  alfo  by  what  means  they  were  fet  up. 
For  my  own  part,  about  thefe  points,  I  am  not  curioufly  to  argue 
and  difpute,  but  rather  to  lament,  with  much  grief,  that  the  authors 
of  fo  notable  a  monument  are  thus  buried  in  oblivion.  Yet  fome 
there  are  that  think  them  to  be  no  natural  ftones  hewn  out  of  the 
rock but  artificially  made  of  pure  fand  ;  and  by  fome  glewy  and 
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undtious  matter,  knit  and  incorporate  together,  like  as  thofe  anci¬ 
ent  trophies  ar.d  monuments  of  vidory,  which  I  have  feen  ill 
Yorkfhire.  And  what  marvel?  Read  we  not,  I  pray  you,  in  Pliny, 
that  the  fand,  or  duft  of  Puteoli,  being  covered  over  with  water, 
becometh  forthwith  a  very  ttone ;  that  the  citterns  in  Rome  of 
Sand,  digged  oat  of  the  ground,  and  the  ttrongeft  kind  of  lime, 
wrought  together,  grow  fo  hard,  that  they  feem  ttones  indeed? 
And  that  ftatues  and  images  of  marble  Scalings,  and  fmall  grit,  grow 
together,  fo  compact  and  firm,  that  they  were  deemed  intire  and 
folid  marble?  The  common  faying  is,  that  Ambrofius  Aurelianus,. 
or  his  brother  Uther,  did  rear  them  up  by  the  art  of  Merlin,  &c. 

He  Account  of  Stonehenge,  from  Inigo  Jones,  Archi - 
teEl  to  King  James  the  Firfl. 

THIS  antiquity  (called  by  Henry  Huntingdon,,  the  fecond  ; 

by  Polyolbion,— -firft  wonder  of  the  land,  becaufe  the  archi¬ 
traves  are  fet  upon  the  heads  of  the  upright  ttones,  and  (hang  as 
it  were)  in  the  air,  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Stone- 
Heng.  It  is  fited  upon  the  plain  in  the  county  of  Wiltshire;  in 
England,  not  far  from  Ambrefbury  (the  foundation  of  whofe  build- 
ings,  frequently  digged  up,  render  it  to  have  been  in  times  patt  a 

town  of  no  fmall  fame)  fix  miles  at  leaft  from  new  Salilbury, 
northwards. 

The  whole  work  in  general,  being „ of  a  circular  Form,  is  no- 
feet  diameter,  double  winged  about  without  a  roof,  anciently  envi¬ 
roned  with  a  deep  trench,  ttill  appearing  about  thirty  feet  broad. 
So  that  betwixt  it,  and  the  work  itfelf,  a  large  and  void  Ipace  of 
ground  being  left,  it  had  from  the  plain  three  open  entrances  y  the1 

mail; 
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mod  confpicuous  thereof  lying  north-eaft  ;  at  each  of  which,  was 
raifed,  on  the  outfide  of  the  trench  aforefaid,  two  huge  ftones  gate- 
wife;  parallel  whereunto,  on  the  infide,  two  others  of  lefs  propor¬ 
tion.  The  inner  part  of  the  work,  confiding  of  an  Hexagona 
figure,  was  raifed  by  due  fymmetry,  upon  the  Bafes  of  four  equi¬ 
lateral  Triangles,  which  formed  the  whole  ftrufture.  This  inner 
part  likewife  was  double;  having,  within  alfo,  another  Hexagon 
raifed  ;  and  all  that  part  within  the  trench,fited  upon  a  command¬ 
ing  ground,  eminent,  and  higher  much  than  any  of  the  plain  lying 
without ;  and,  in  the  midfi:  thereof,  upon  the  foundation  of  a  hard 
chalk,  the  work  itfelf  was  placed.  Infomuch  that  from  what  part 
foever  they  came  unto  it,  they  rofe  by  an  eafy  afcending  hill. 

In  the  inmoft  part  of  the  work,  there  is  a  Stone,  appearing  not 
much  above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  (and  lying  towards  the  eaft) 
four  feet  broad,  and  fixteen  feet  long;  which,  whether  it  might 
be  an  Altar,  or  no,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others ;  becaufe  fo 
overwhelmed  with  the  ruins  of  the  work,  that  I  could  make  no 
fearch  after  it;  but  even  with  much  difficulty  took  the  aforefaid 
proportions  thereof:  yet,  for  my  part,  I  can  apprehend  no  valid 
reafons  to  the  contrary  ;  except  that  the  whole  conftrudture  being 
circular  in  form,  the  Altar  ffiowed  rather  to  have  been  placed  upon 
the  center  of  the  circle,  than  inclined  to  the  circumference.  Ne- 
verthelefs  it  cannot  be  denied,  but,  being  fo  fited,  the  cell  (as  I  may 
call  it)  was  thereby  left  more  free,  for  the  due  performance  of  thofe 
feveral  fuperftitious  rites,  which  their  Idolatry  led  them  to. 

The  great  ftones,  which  made  the  entrances  from  the  outfide  of 

the  trench,  are  feven  feet  broad,  three  feet  thick,  and  twenty 

high. 
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The  parallel  ftones,  on  the  infide  of  the  trench,  are  four  feet 
broad,  and  three  feet  thick;  but  they  lie  fo  broken,  and  ruined  by 
time,  that  their  proportion  in  height  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  i 
much  lefs  exactly  meafured. 

The  Stones,  which  made  the  outer  circle,  were  feven  feet  in 
breadth,  three  feet  and  a  half  in  thicknefs,  and  fifteen  feet  and 
a  half  in  height ;  each  ftonc  having  two  tenons  mortaifed  into 
the  architrave,  continuing  upon  them  throughout  the  whole  cir¬ 
cumference.  For  thefe  architraves,  being  jointed  diredly  in  the 
middle  of  each  of  the  perpendicular  ftones,  that  their  weight 
might  have  an  equal  bearing,  and  upon  each  fide  of  the  joint,  a 
tenon  wrought  (as  yet  remains  to  be  feen)  it  may  pofitively  be 
concluded  thereby,  the  architrave  continued  round  about  this  out¬ 
ward  circle. 

The  fmaller  ftones  of  the  inner  circle,  are  one  foot  and  an  half 
in  breadth,  one  foot  thick,  and  fix  feet  high.  Thefe  had  no 
architraves  upon  them,  but  were  raifed  perpendicular,-  of  a  pyra¬ 
midal  form.  That  there  was  no  architrave  upon  thefe,  may  be 
hence  concluded,  the  ftones  being  too  fmall  to  carry  fuch  a  weight, 
the  fpaces  being  alfo  too  wide  to  admit  of  an  architrave  upon  them, 
without  danger  of  breaking;  and  being  but  fix  feet  high,  there 
could  not  poflibly  be  a  convenient  head-height  remaining  for  a 
paflage  underneath ;  efpecially,  confidering  fully,  the  greatnefs  of 
the  whole  work. 

The  ftones  of  the  greater  Hexagon,  are  feven  feet  and  an  half  in 
breadth,  three  feet  nine  inches  in  thicknefs,  and  twenty  feet  in 
height,  each  ftone  having  one  tenon  in  the  middle. 
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The  ftones  of  the  Hexagon  within  are  two  feet  fix  inches  broad;, 
one  foot  and  an  half  thick,  and  eight  feet  high ;  in  form  pyra¬ 
midal,  like  thofe  of  the  inner  circle. 

The  architrave,  lying  roundabout  upon  the  upright  flones,  of 
the  outward  circle,  being  mortaifed  into  them,  and  jointed  in  the 
middle  of  each  of  the  perpendicular  flones,  is  three  feet  and  an. 
half  broad,  and  two  feet  and  an  half  high. 

The  architrave,  which  lyeth  on  the  top  of  the  great  fVones  of 
the  Hexagon,  and  mortaifed  alfo  into  them,  is  fixteen  feet  long,, 
three  feet  nine  inches  broad,  and  three  feet  four  inches  high. 
This  architrave,  continuing  only  from  flone  to  flone,  left  betwixt 
every  two,  and  two,  a  void  fpace,  free  to  the  air,  uncovered.  For 
if  they  had  been  continued  throughout  the  whole  Hexagon,  then 
neceffarily  there  mud  have  been  two  tenons  upon  each  of  the  faid 
flones,  as  thofe  of  the  outward  circle  had;  but  being  difpofed  as 
afore  faid,  that  one  which  was  in  the  middle,  and  yet  remains 
apparent,  was  fufficient  for  the  thing  intended. 

The  flones  of  the  greater  hexagon,  and  outward  circle,  after  fo 
long  contefl  with  the  violence  of  time,  and  injury  of  the  weather, 
are  for  the  moll  part  flanding  at  this  day;  which  though  not  all  at 
their  full  height,  as  when  fi rft  fet  up,  yet  the  footfleps,  neverthe- 
lefs,  of  many  of  them,  as  exprefled  in  the  defign,  are  Hill  re¬ 
maining  in  their  proper  places,  Thofe  of  .the  inner  circle,  and 
leffer  Hexagon,  not  only  expoled  to  the  fury  of  all  devouring  age, 
but  to  the  rage  of  men  likewife,  have  been  more  fubjed  to  ruin: 
l  or,  being  of  no  extraordinary  proportions,  they  might  ealily  be 
beaten  down,  or  digged  up,  and  at  pleafure  made  ufe  of  for  other 
occafions.  Which  I  am  the  rather  induced  to  believe,  becaufe 
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iince  my  firfl:  meafuring  the  work,  not  one  fragment  of  fome  of 
them  handing,  are  now  to  be  found. 

After  many  and  learned  arguments  to  prove  the  different  orders 
of  architecture  made  ufe  of  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  their  Gods 
and  Goddeffes,  as  this  was  of  the  tufcan  order,  and  open  to  the 
heavens,  he  conceives  it  was  dedicated  to  the  God  Cahus,  by 
fome  authors  called  Caelum,  by  others  Uranus,  from  whom  the 
ancients  imagined  all  things  took  their  beginning.  His  reafons  are, 
firh,  in  refpeCt  to  the  lituation  thereof ;  for  it  hands  in  a  plain,  re¬ 
mote  from  any  town  or  village,  in  a  free  and  open  air,  without  any 
groves  or  woods  about  it.  Secondly,  in  regard  of  the  afpeCl ;  for 
Stone-Heng  was  never  covered,  but  built  without  a  roof.  Which 
decorum  the  Romans  ever  obferved,  both  in  the  lituation,  and  alpeCt, 
of  the  temples,  dedicated  to  this  their  God,  and  to  Jove  the  Light- 
her,  the  fun,  and  the  moon.  Another  reafon  I  find  alfo  why  they 
built  their  temples  to  Cael  us,  and  thofe  other  deities,  uncovered,  as 
Stone-Heng ;  becaufe  they  counted  it  an  heinous  matter  to  fee  thofe 
Gods  confined  under  a  roof,  whofe  doing  good  confided  in  being- 
abroad. 

Dr.  Charlton  Phyfitian  to  King  Charles  the  Second \  con¬ 
futes  Inigo  Jones’s  Notions  of  its  being  a  Roman  Tem¬ 
ple,  and  believes  it  to  have  been  ereSled  by  the  Danes, 
for  the  Ele&ion  and  Inauguration  of  their  Kmgs. 

IN  the  hrength.of  this  confidence,  (he  fays)  I  adventure  to 
acquaint,  you  moreover,  with  my  conjecture,  concerning  the 
time,  when  Stone-Heng  was  firft  fet  up:  which  I  take  to  be  in 
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the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  that  excellent  Prince,  Alfred,  or 
Alured;  who,  as  he  was  the  fir  ft  anointed  King  of  this  Ifland,  fo 
was  he  the  firft  learned  King,  and  moft  munificent  patron  to  fcho- 
lars,  that  ever  fwayed  the  fceptre  of  Britain:  for  all  our  Chroni¬ 
cles  agreeingly  deliver,  that  he  was  fcarcely  feated  in  his  throner 
when  there  came  over  greater  fwarms  of  Danes,  than  ever  before, 
to  infeft  his  dominions;  and  that,  after  many  unfortunate  battles 
with  them,  he  was  reduced  to  that  extremity,  that  leaving  his 
large  Monarchy  to  the  rage  and  rapine  of  thofe  infulting  Pagans, 
he  fled,  for  fafety  of  his  life,  into  the  marfhes  of  Somerfetihire, 
where,  for  two  years,  he  lay  concealed  in  a  poor  difguife,  fuftain- 
ing  himfelf  by  filhing  and  fowling.  Among  other  adventures, 
that  befel  this  glorious  perfon,  in  this  dark  eclipfe,  it  is  not 
unworthy  remembrance,  that  on  a  time,  as  he  was  fitting  in  the 
chimney  corner,  in  the  cottage  of  a  cow-herd,  (who  entertained 
him  in  his  fervice)  and  bufied  in  trimming  his  bow  and  arrows,  a 
cake  of  dough,  lying  to  be  baked  on  the  hearth  before  him, 
chanced  to  be  burned;  which  the  good  wife  imputing  to  his 
negledt,  in  great  fury  caft  away  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  fbarply 
checking  him,  faid,  thou  fellow,  dofl:  thou  fee  the  bread  burn 
before  thy  face,  and  wilt  not  turn  it  ?  And  yet  thou  art  glad  to 
eat  it  before  it  be  half  baked.  Shortly  after  this,  learning  policy 
from  Adverfity,  and  deriving  courage  from  neceflity,  he  ven¬ 
tured,  in  the  habit  of  a  common  minftrel,  to  enter  into  the 
Danes  camp,  (in  Wiltfhire,  and  probably  not  far  from  the  place 
where  Stone-Heng  hands,)  and  having  viewed  the  manner  of 
their  encamping,  and  obferved  their  fecurity,  he  returned  back 
to  feveral  of  his  Lords,  retreated  into  the  illand  called  Edlinfey, 
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invironed  with  two  rivers,  Thane  and  Parret,  in  Somerfetfhire, 
and  acquainting  them  in  how  carelefs,  a  nd  open  a  pofture,  he 
found  the  enemy,  recollected  the  fcattered  remains  of  his  forces; 
and  with  thefe  furprizng  the  Danes,  and  putting  them  firft  into  a 
pannick  terror,  and  then  to  flight,  gave  them  fo  confiderable  a 
defeat,  that  they  immediately  fubmitted  to  a  treaty,  and  delivered 
hoftages  for  performance  of  conditions. 

Now,  confidering  the  extreme  low  ebb  of  fortune,  to  which 
this  excellent  King  was  at  that  time  brought;  and  the  high  flood 
pf  profperity,  that  had,  in  the  mean  while  advanced  the  Danes 
over  all  parts  of  his  dominions ;  infomuch,  that  nothing  feemed 
wanting  to  compleat  their  Conqueft,  but  only  to  find  out  the  few 
defendants,  who  remained  in  obfcurity;  and  withal  refledling  on 
the  former  mentioned  cuftom  of  that  ambitious  and  martial  nation, 
to  eredt  Courts  Royal  of  huge  ftones,  according  to  the  manner 
defcribed,  for  the  Election  of  their  Kings,  in  all  countries,  where 
the  happy  luccefs  of  their  arms  had  given  them  a  title  to  Sove¬ 
reignty;  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  having  then  over-run  the  whole 
kingdom,  except  only  Somerfetfhire,  and  encamping  their  main 
army  in  Wiltshire,  for  near  upon  two  years  together ;  and  fet- 
ting  up  their  reft  in  a  confidence  to  perpetuate  their  newly  acquired 
power;  they  employed  themfelves,  during  that  time  of  leifure 
and  jollity,  in  eredting  Stone-Heng,  as  a  place  wherein  to  eledt  and 
inaugurate  their  fupreme  commander.  King  of  England:  the 
weaknefs  of  the  diftreflfed  Alfred  affording  them  a  fit  opportunity, 
and  that  country  yielding  them  fit  materials  for  fo  great  and 
ftupendous  a  work.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  the  great 
fupinity  and  diforder,  in  which  the  royal  Spie  found  them, 
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when  the  magick  of  his  fiddle  had  charmed  them  into  an  imper- 
ception  of  the  majefiy  of  his  perfon,  and  procuied  him  a  free 
welcome  into  their  Camp,  might  be  occafioned  by  the  Jubilee 
they  celebrated,  after  they  had  fimfhed  that  laboiious  talk,  and 
therein  newly  crowned  their  King,  after  a  triumphal  manner,  fuch 
as  at  once  correfjponded  with  the  falhion  of  their  ancefiors,  and 
exprefied  the  profufenefs  of  their  public  Joy.  For  many  of  our 
hiftorians  relate,  that  the  Danifli  army  was  at  that  time  let  loofe 
to  luxury  and  revelling;  and  that  the  unknown  mufician  was 
brought  to  play  before  their  king,  Gurmund,  in  his  tent,  dur¬ 
ing  along  and  magnificent  feaft.  But  perhaps,  I  may  be  thought 
too  bold,  in  daring,  from  fuch  flender  paflages,  and  circumftan- 
tial  hints,  thus  precifely  to  guefs  at  the  age  of  this  antiquity; 
concerning  whofe  original,  neither  hifiory,  nor  tradition,  hath 
left  any  glimpfe  of  light,  whereby  the  inquifitive  might  be 
guided  through  the  darkfome  vale  of  uncertainty,  to  the  delight¬ 
ful  manfion  of  truth.  Leaving  every  man,  therefore,  to  the 
liberty  of  his  own  thoughts,  touching  this  particular,  as  alfo 
whatever  elfe  hath  been  faid  of  the  Monument  itfelf,  and  its 
original  defignation,  I  here  put  a  period  to  this  difcourfe:  wherein, 
though  I  have  adventured  to  contend  with  oblivion,  I  had  no 
defign  to  ufurp  upon  the  judgment  of  others. 

Mr.  Webb  (faid<to  be  fon-in-law  to  Inigo  Jones)  confutes  the 
whole  of  what  Dr.  Charlton  has  faid  upon  thefubjedf,  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  fupport  Mr.  Jones’s  Hypothefis,  His  book  contains  228, 
Dr.  Charlton’s  48,  and  Inigo  Jones’s  72  folio  pages.  London, 
printed  forD.  Browne,  junior,  at  the  Black  Swan  without  Temple- 
Bar,  1725,  fecond  edition. 
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A  Fool's  Bolt  foon  Jhot  at  Stonage. 

FR  O  M  a  Manufcript  collected  by  Hearne  the  antiquarian, 
printed  in  Peter  Langtoft’s  chronicle.  Vol.  2.  p.  483. 

A  wander  witt  of  Wiltshire,  rambling  to  Rome  to  ga2e  at  anti¬ 
quities,  and  there  flcrewing  himfelf  into  the  company  of  antiqua¬ 
ries,  they  intreated  him  to  illuftrate  unto  them,  that  famous  mo¬ 
nument  in  his  country,  called  Stonage.  His  anfwer  was,  he  had 
never  feen,  fcarce  heard  of  it ;  whereupon  they  kicked  him  out  of 
doors,  and  bad  him  go  home,  and  fee  Stonage.  And  I  with  all  fuch 
ALfopical  cocks,  as  flight  thefe  admired  (tones,  and  other  our  do- 
naeflick  monuments,  (by  which  they  might  be  admoniflied,  to'* 
efchew  fome  evil,  or  do  fome  good,)  and  fcrape  for  barley  corns  of 
vanity  out  of  foreigne  dunghills,  might  be  handled,  or  rather 
footed,  as  he  was.  If  I  had  been  in  his  place,  I  (hould  have  been 
apt  to  have  told  them,  that,  furely  it  was  fome  heathenifli  temple 
demolifhed  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  as  an  intollerable  abo¬ 
mination  unto  him:  yet  referving  fo  much  of  it  (landing,  as  may 
declare  what  the  whole  was,  and  how,  and  why  fo  deftroyed;  that,, 
as  we  are  to  remember  Lot’s  wife,  turned  into  a  piller  of  fait,  for 
looking  backward,  towards  idolatrous  Sodome,  fo  we  (hould  re¬ 
member,  that  thefe  forlorn  pillers  of  (lone,  are  left  to  be  our  re¬ 
membrancers,  difluading  us  from  looking  back  in  our  hearts,  up¬ 
on  any  thing  of  idolatry,  and  perfuading  us,  in  imitation  of  Mofes 
and  the  Prophets,  fo  to  defcribe,  and  deride  it  in  its  uglie  colours,, 
that  none  of  us,  or  our  poilerity,  may  returne,  with  dogs,  to  fuch 
vomit,  or  fows,  to  wallowing  in  fuch  mire.  And  fince  all  that  have 
(as  yet)  written  on  this  fubjeCt,  have  contradicted  and  confuted. 
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each  other,  and  never  any  has,  as  yet,  revealed  this  mifterie  of  ini- 
quitie  to  this  purpofe,  and  that  pedlers  and  tinkers,  vamping  on 
London  way  near  it,  may  and  do  freely  fpend  their  mouths  on  it, 
I  know  not  to  the  contrary,  but  that  I  alfo  may  fhoot  my  bolt  a 
little  farther  into  it:  however  I  will  adventure;  were  it  for  nothing 
elce,  but  to  recreate  myfelf  fometimes,  after  other  ftudies;  and  to 
provoke  my  friends,  which  importun’d  me  to  it,  to  (hoot  their 
acute  fhafts  at  it  alfo;  hoping  that  one  or  other  of  us,  by  art  or 
accident,  fhall  hit  the  mark.  My  bolt  is  foon  fhot,  in  this  fhort 
conjecture  ;  that  S  tonage  was  an  old  Britifh  triumphal  tropicall 
Temple,  ereCted  to  Anaraith,  their  goddefs  of  victory,  in  a  bloudy 
field  there  wone,  by  illuftrious  Stanengs,  and  his  Cangick  Giants, 
from  K.  Divitiacus,  and  his  Belgae.  In  which  Temple  the  captives 
and  fpoils  were  facrificed  to  the  faid  Idol  Anaraith.  So  that  thefe 
12  particulers  hereof,  are  to  be  demonftrated. 

1.  Stonage  was  an  old  Britifh  Monument. 

2.  That  it  was  a  monument  of  a  bloudy  battel  foughten  there. 

3.  This  bloudy  battel  produced  a  glorious  viCtorie. 

4.  This  viCtorie  was  wonne  by  the  Cangi  of  Gladerhaf, 

5.  The  Cangi  were  Giants. 

6.  Commanded  by  the  famous  Stanenges  of  Honnicutt. 

7.  The  army  conquered  was  K.  Divitiacus  and  his  Belgse. 

8.  In  this  place,  affoone  as  the  Cangi  had  conquered,  they  tri¬ 
umphed. 

9.  Where  they  triumphed,  they  erected  this  Monument  as  a 
Trophie. 

10.  This  Trophie  was  a  Temple. 

11.  This  Temple  was  confecrated  to  Anaraith  their  goddefs  of 
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12.  Ill  this  Temple,  the  faid  vidtors  facrificed  their  captives  and 
fpoils  to  their  laid  Idoll  of  vidtorie. 

Our  work  lies  before  us,  in  thefe  12  particulers,  and  our  tooles, 
to  perform  it,  Ihould  be  ancient,  and  credible  hiflories,  treating 
of  this  fubjedt.  But  what  are  they,  and  where  to  be  found?  Jeffrie 
of  Monmouth,  will  tell  you  a  tale,  that  thefe  Hones  were  brought 
by  giants  from  Africa,  into  Quildare  in  Ireland,  and  by  fome  leger- 
demaine  of  Merlin,  conveyed  to  the  place,  where  they  are;  but  no 
credible  hiftorian  could  fpeke  any  word  of  any  fuch  thing.  Gildas 
Badonicas  of  Bathe,  within  20  (35)  miles  of  Stonage,  writing, 
anno  domini  543*  had  not  a  word  of  it:  nor  venerable  Bede; 
who  writing,  anno  727,  of  many  other  rarities  of  this  land,  hath 
not  a  word  of  Stonage.  William  of  Malms-burie,  writing,  anno 
1 142,  within  14  (35)  miles  of  Stonage,  hath  not  a  word  of  it ;  nor 
Ethel wred,  nor  Hoveden,  nor  Ingulthus,  nor  Paris,  nor  Wefl- 
monafterienlis,  nor  Florentius  Wigornienfis ;  who  all  wrote  above 
500  years  lince  ;  yet  not  a  word  of  it  :  and  Henricus  Hunting- 
donienfis,  writing  near  the  fame  time,  tells  the  naked  truth  of  the 
matter :  and  that  it  was  not,  becaufe  they  would  not,  but  becaufe 
they  could  not,  fay  any  thing  of  it.  His  words  are,  Quatuor  funt 
in  Anglia,  quae  mira  videntur;  fcilicet  Stanenges  (i.  e.)  Stonage; 
ubi  lapides  mirae  magnitudinis  in  modum  portarum  elevati  lunt, 
ita  ut  portae  portis  fuperpofitae  videantur  ;  nec  potefl  quis  excogi- 
tare,  qua  arte  tanti  lapides  ;  adeo  in  altum  elevati  funt;  vel  quare 
ibidem  conitrudti  funt.  This  Stonage  did  aftonifh  them;  this  did 
amaze  them;  that  they  durft  not  labour,  left  they  fhould  lofe  their 
labour,  and  themfelves  alfo.  And  if  the  grand  feniors,.  which 

lived  fo  near  it,  above  a  thoufand  years  iince,  could  not,  how 
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fhould  we  fillie  frefhmen  unlock  this  clofet?  I  have  {tumbled  on 
two  picklocks;  which,  if  dexteroufly  handled,  will  fct  it  wide  open 
to  the  world,  i.  A  defcription  of  Stonage,  (as  he  calls  it)  and  2. 
A  mappe  of  Wiltshire.  He  refers  his  reader  to  Inigo  Jones,  for  a 
defcription  of  theFabrick;  and  endeavours  to  colled:,  from  the  map, 
brittifh  names  fimilar  to  it;  but  can  find  but  one;  which  is  the 
nick-name  Stonehenge. 

1.  Stonage  was  an  old  britifh  monument. 

The  old  Britons  were  the  firft  of  fix  nations,  which  had  the 
pofleflion  of  this  land  fucceffively,  viz.  old  Britons,  Belgae,  Ro¬ 
mans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans.  The  old  Britons  came  ori¬ 
ginally  from  the  tower  of  Babell  thus.  Shortly  after  the  deluge, 
the  Lord  having  bleffed  Noah,  and  his  posterity,  faying,  be  fruitful, 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  notwithstanding  they  had  been 
fruitful,  and  had  in  a  fhort  time  multiplied  incredibly,  yet  they 
obftinately  refufed  to  replenifh  the  earth;  but  faid,  go  to,  let  us 
build  us  a  Citie,  and  a  Tower  in  it,  whofe  topp  may  reach  unto  hea¬ 
ven,  leaft  we  be  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;  fo  they 
intended  to  dwell  in  their  citie  together,  and  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  any  future  flood  in  the  tower  :  but  the  Lord  confounded  their 
one  (viz.  Hebrew)  into  52  languages  ;  fo  that  they,  not  under- 
fianding  each  other,  babling  about  carrying  on  the  worke,  were 
neceflitated  to  give  it  over  unfinished  ;  and  then  each  principal  man 
amongfi:  them,  having  fought  out,  and  brought  together,  fuch  as 
could  well  underfland  his  Language,  conduced  them  into  the  fe- 
veral  parts  t>f  the  earth  ;  where  many  of  them  are  called  after  their 
conductors  names  to  this  day;  as  the  Medes,  from  Madai;  the  Mu  A 
covites,  from  Mefech,  or  Mofock;  the  Canonites,  from  Canan  5  and 
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Corner,  the  elded  Ton  of  Japhet,  calling  together  all  fuch  as  could 
underdand  Gomerarg,  as  the  fpeech  of  Gomer,  conducted  them 
to,  and  feated  them  in,  France;  where  they  were  called  Gomeri, 
after  old  Corner;  and  fome  of  them  in  Britaine. 

2.  My  fecond  particular  is,  that  a  bloudy  battle  was  foughten 

at  Stonage.  For  the  very  name  Stonage  fignihes  Stone-battle;  the 
lad  fyllable  age  comeing  from  the  greek  a  furious  battle,  &c, 

fo  that  all,  that  have  built  their  opinion  of  this  monument,  on 
any  other  foundation,  then  a  bloudy  battle,  have  built  Stonages  in 
the  aire. 

3.  This  bloudy  battle  produced  a  glorious  vidtorie.  It  was  not 
bellum  anceps,  or  a  drawn  battle.  He  that  runneth,  may  read  ai¬ 
med  clear  vidtorie  of  the  one  over  the  other  armie,  in  the  nume¬ 
rous  trains  of  Burrows,  with  mens  bones  in  them,  extending  from 
Stonage  to  Amefburie,  and  from  thence  to  the  top  of  Haradon 
Hill,  about  5.  miles  in  all ;  the  burrows  being  very  great,  and  dand- 
ing  thicke  at,  and  near  Stonage,  and  dill  fmaller  and  thinner  till 
near  the  top  of  Haradon  -Hill  ;  plainly  declaring  the  great  execu¬ 
tion  done  neare  Stonage,  and  that  the  conquered  armie  fled  toward 
Haradon-Hill ;  the  conquering  armie  purfued  them  thither,  and 
flew  many  thoufands  of  them,  and  buried  them  in  heaps  together, 
in,  and  near,  London  way  to  the  faid  hill. 

4.  That  this  vidtorie  was  won  by  the  Cangi  of  Glad-er-haf, 
viz.  the  people  of  Somerfett,  who  were  all  called  Cangi,  (i.  e.) 
Singers  to  indruments  of  mufick,  from  Canig,  Canticum  organi 
mufici ;  in  which  it  feems,  they  delighted  fo  much,  that,  as  the 
old  Britons  did,  fo  their  poderitie  of  Wales  do  call  Somerfett  Gla- 
der-haf,  the  merry  fummerfield  to  this  day.. 
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That  thefe  Cangi  were  giants,  will  appear,  from  this  monu¬ 
ment  being  anciently  called  the  Giant’s  dance,  and  Cannings  or 
the  Cangings,  near  Stonage,  fignifie,  Cangick  Giants  &c. 

By  fome  huge  hones  of  men,  found  amongfl  others,  in  the  faid 
burrowes,  as  aforefaid,  and  in  other  places  near  Stonage,  according 
to  the  very  words  of  Sir.  Thomas  Elliot,  in  his  di&ionarie,  on 
the  word  Gigas.  About  50  years  fince,  I  myfelf,  being  with  my 
father.  Sir  Richard  Elliot,  at  a  monefterie  of  regular  Canons  (three 
or  four  miles  from  Stonage)  beheld  the  bones  of  a  dead  man,  found 
deep  in  the  ground  ;  which,  being  joyned  together,  was  in  length 
13  feet  and  10  Inches ;  whereof  one  of  the  teeth  my  father  had, 
which  was  of  the  quantity  of  a  great  wallnut.  This  I  have  written 
(faith  he)  becauie  fome  men  will  believe  nothing,  that  is  out  of  the 
compafs  of  their  knowledge  &c. 

6.  That  the  commander  in  chafe  of  thefe  Belgae,  was  the  famous 
old  Staneage,  of  Glad-er-haf  aforefaid,  which  gives  demonftration 
that  as  Stonage  was  one,  fo  Stanenges  was  another  britanick  graecian 
name  of  this  monument:  fo  alfo,  of  a  mod:  ancient  flourifhing  fa¬ 
mily  in  Glad-er-haf  to  this  day  ;  which  name  could  not  arife  from 
any  other  place,  or  thing,  than  this  monument  &c. 

7.  The  people  conquerred  by  the  Cangi,  were  King  Divitiacus 
and  his  Belgae,  of  low  Germanie.  He  invading  Britaine  with  his 
Salii  of  Belgium,  came  into  Wiltfhire,  and  quartered,  and  plun¬ 
dered  all  over  Salifburie  plain,  &c.  Old  Stanenges  and  his  Cangi 
drew  up  their  armie  in  Yearniburie  Caftle,  5  miles  weftward  from 
Stonage  :  Divitiacus  and  his  armie  from  the  top  of  Haradon  hill, 
5  miles  north-eafl  thereof :  where,  after  they  had  faced  each  other  a 
while,  they  met,  and  fought  a  bloudie  battle,  in  the  mid-way  j  where 
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the  Belgae  being  routed,  fled  homewards  towards  their  faid  hill  of 
refuge ;  but  fo  many  of  their  Salii  were  llain,  and  buried  in  the 
barrows  aforefaid,  that  the  field  was  ever  fince  called  Salisburie- 
Plaine. 

8.  The  Cangick  Giants  having  conquered,  triumphed  over  their 
enemies  at  Stonage;  which,  upon  that  occafion,  was  called  the 
Giants  Dance:  and  this  triumphant  finging  and  danceing  together, 
at  the  time,  and  place  of  vidtorie,  was  the  common  pradtife  of  the 
ancients.  &c. 

9.  But  all  this  finging  and  danceing  did  butbeate  the  aire,  unca- 
pable  of  any  legible  impreflion,  in  which  pofterity  might  read  this 
glorious  vidtorie;  therefore  they  thought  it  expedient  to  eredt  this 
monument  as  their  trophie,  and  as  fuch  a  Gazett,  as  all  the  world 
might  gaze  at,  and  admire  their  heroicall  valour  through  all  gene¬ 
rations,  &c. 

10.  This  trophie  was  a  temple,  or  rather  a  tropicall  temple. 
For,  firft,  it  was  the  common  pradtice  of  the  heathens,  to  promife 
and  vow  temples,  as  trophies,  to  their  fuppofed  Gods,  or  Goddef- 
fefs,  of  vidtorie,  in  cafe  they  Would  give  them  fome  great  vidtorie ; 
which  when  they  had  obtained,  they  furely  built  it  accordingly, 
in  the  place  aforefaid  of  an  ordinarie  Trophie:  fo  it  was  called  a  tro¬ 
picall  Temple,  &c. 

11.  And  this  temple  was  confecrated  to  Andrafte,  alias  Anraith, 
alias  Andates,  their  Goddefs  of  vidtorie.  For  to  whom  elfe,  would, 
or  could  they  dedicate  a  temple  for  vidtorie,  but  to  their  fuppofed 
Goddefle  of  vidtorie?  She  was  termed  Andrafte,  in  Relation  to  the 
Conquerors ;  and,  in  refpedt  of  the  conquered,  Anraith:  and  Gil- 
das  Badonicus,  fpeaking  of  the  Gods  of  the  ancient  Britons,  fays, 
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Nec  enumerans  patriae  portenta  ipfa  diabolica,  pene  numeio  /Egyp— 
tiaca  vincentia;  quorum  nonnulla,  lineamentis  adhuc  defcvmibus, 
intra,  vel  extra,  deferta  moenia,  folito  more  rigentia,  torvis  vultibus 
intuemur,  Sic. 

Our  Author  renders  torvis  vultibus,  bullifh  countenances  fo  the 
bullifli  names  of  divers  circumjacent  parities  do  intimate;  that 
Anraith  was  a  very  Bulleger,  as  Bulford,  two  Blunfdons,  orthog. 
Bullunfdownes  (i.  e.)  Bulls-temple  downes,  and  Will  fall,  orthog. 
Bull  fall,  (i.  e.)  Bull  Devil  :  and  why  not  the  old  Britons  have 
their  Bull  Devil,  as  well  as  the  Ifraelites  their  Calf  Devil,  and  the 

Egyptians  their  Ox  Devil,  Apis? 

12.  That  they  ufually  facrificed  their  Captives  and  Spoils  to  An- 
dates  in  her  temple,  &c.  I  fhall  prove  from  Tacitus.  The  Romans, 
having  conquerred  Britaine,  tyrannized  fo  intollerably  over  them* 
that  Prafutagus,  king  of  the  Iceni,  that  he  might  free  his  fubjedts 
from  their  calamities,  made  the  Roman  Emperor  Nero  his  heir ;  hop¬ 
ing  that  he,  and  his,  fliould  thereby  have  the  more  favour,  during  his 
life  at  lead:  but  the  Romanes  taking  all  for  their  own,  prefently 
tyrannized  infinitely  the  more;  whipped  his  Queen  Baodicea ;  ra?» 
vifhedhis  daughters  and  plundered  his  fubjedts;  of  all  their  eftates  : 
whereupon  his  wife  Baodicea,  ftirring  up  fird  the  Trinobantes, 
(i.  e.)  the  Londoners,  and  afterward  the  Britons  in  general,  railed 
a  mod  bloudy  warr  againd  the  Romanes;  cut  od~  their  two  Colo¬ 
nies,  Verolamium,  and  Camalodunum ;  didroyed  the  ninth  Legion:; 
put  Catus  Decianus  to  flight;  dedroyed  80000  of  them;  fome  by  the 
fword,  and  fome  by  facrificing  them,  with  the  greated  cruelty,  to 
Andates,  in  her  Temple,  6tc. 
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Gibfon’s  Stonehenge,  from  Camden’s  Brittannia. 

ABOUT  feven  miles  north  of  Salifbury  is  Stonehenge;  a 
piece  of  antiquity  fo  famous,  as  to  have  gained  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  ages,  and  engaged  the  pens  of  fome  very  confiderable 
authors.  ’Tis  of  itfelf  fo  fingular,  and  receives  fo  little  light  from 
hiHory,  that  almoH  every  one  has  advanced  a  new  notion.  To 
give  the  feveral  conjectures,  with  fome  Ihort  remarks,  is  as  much 
as  the  narrow  compafs  of  our  defign  will  allow.  But  not  to  hunt 
after  fuch  uncertainties,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  pafs  over  what  lies 
before  our  eyes,  we  will  premife  a  defeription  of  the  place,  as  it 
now  Hands,  much  more  diftinCt  than  what  Mr.  Camden  has  left 
us.  It  is  fituated  on  a  riling  ground,  environed  with  a  deep  trench, 
ftill  appearing,  and  about  30  feet  broad.  From  the  plain  it  has 
had  three  entrances,  the  mod;  confiderable  lying  north  eaH;  at  each 
of  which  was  raifed,  on  the  outfide  of  the  trench,  two  huge  Hones 
gate-  wife;  parallel  whereunto,  on  the  in  fide,  were  two  others  of 
lefs  proportion.  After  one  has  pafied  this  ditch,  he  afeends  thirty 
five  yards,  before  he  comes  at  the  work  itfelf ;  which  confifls  of  four 
circles  of  Hones.  The  outward  circle  is  about  100  feet  diameter  ; 
the  Hones  whereof  are  very  large,  4  yards  in  height,  2  in  breadth, 
and  1  in  thicknels.  Two  yards  and  an  half  within  this  great  cir¬ 
cle,  is  a  range  of  lefier  Hones.  Three  yards  farther  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  work,  called  by  Mr.  Jones  the  Cell,  of  an  irregular 
figure,  made  up  of  two  rows  of  Hones  ;  the  outer  of  which  confiHs 
of  great  upright  Hones,  in  height  20  feet,  in  breadth  2  yards,  and 
in  thicknefs  1  yard.  Thefe  are  coupled  at  the  top  by  large  tranfome 
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flones  like  architarves,  which  are  7  feet  long,  and  about  3  and  an 
half  thick.  Within  this,  was  alfo  another  range  of  lefler  pyrami¬ 
dal  hones,  of  about  6  feet  in  height.  In  the  inmoft  part  of  the  cell, 
Mr.  Jones  obferved  a  hone  (which  is  now  gone)  appearing  not 
above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  lying  toward  the  eah,  4  feew 
broad,  and  16  long;  which  was  his  fuppofed  altar-hone. 

And  fo  much  for  the  ftruCture  and  dimenfions  of  the  monument; 
only  it  may  in  general  be  obferved,  that  the  hones  are  not  artificial, 
as  Mr.  Camden,  and  fome  others  would  perfwade  us,  but  purely 

natural,  as  Mr.  Jones  has  aherted. 

The  opinions  about  it  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  feven  heads; 

1.  That  it  is  a  work  of  the  Phaenicians  ;  as  Mr.  Sammes  in  his 
brittannia  conceits;  a  conjecture  that  hath  met  with  fo  little  appro¬ 
bation,  that  I  fhall  not  hay  to  confute  it. 

2.  That  it  was  a  temple  of  the  Druids,  long  before  the  coming  in 
of  the  Romans,  which  Mr.  John  Aubrey,  fellow  of  the  royal  Soci¬ 
ety,  endeavours  to  prove  in  his  manufcript  treatife,  entitled  monu- 
menta  britannica. 

3.  That  it  was  an  old  triumphal  britifh  monument,  ereCted  to 
Anaraith,  thegoddefs  of  victory,  after  a  bloody  battel  won  by  the 
illuhrious  Stannings,  and  his  Cangick  giants,  from  Divitiacus  and 
his  Belgae;  and  that  the  captives  and  fpoils  were  facrificed  to  the  faid 
Idol  in  this  Temple;  an  opinion  advanced  (upon  what  grounds  I 
know  not)  in  an  anonymous  M.  S.  writt  about  the  year  1666,  and; 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  Mr.  Andrew  Pafchal  reCtor  of  Ched- 
zoy  near  Bridgwater. 

4.  That  it  was  a  monument  raifed  by  the  Britains  in  memory  of 
queen  Boadicia;  advanced  by  the  author  of  Nero  Caefar. 
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5.  That  it  wasa  temple,  built  by  the  Romans,  to  the  God  Ccelum, 
or  Terminus,  oftheTufcan  order,  is  Mr.  Jones’s  in  his  ingenious 
conjedture  upon  this  fubjedt. 

6.  That  it  was  the  burial  place  of  Uther  Pendragon,  Conflantine, 
Ambrofius,  and  other  Britifh  Kings;  or,  as  others  would  have  it, 
a  monument  eredted  by  Ambrofius,  in  memory  of  the  Britons  here 
flain. 

7.  That  it  was  a  Danifh  monument,  eredted  either  for  a  burial 
place,  a  trophy  for  fome  vidtory,  or  a  place  for  eledtion,  or  corona¬ 
tion,  of  their  Kings. 

Thefe  are  all  the  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  about  it. 
And  in  general,  I  fhould  think,  one  need  make  no  fcruple  to  affirm, 
that  it  is  a  Britifh  monument ;  fince  it  does  not  appear,  that  any 
other  nation  had  fo  much  footing  in  this  kingdom,  as  to  be  authors 
of  fuch  a  rude,  and  yet  magnificent,  pile.  For,  to  pafs  by  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians;  that  it  could  not  be  built  by  the  Romans,  is  evident  from 
the  rudenefs  of  the  whole  work.  So  that  (as  Mr.  Aubrey  has  very 
well  obferved)  whilft  Mr.  Jones  pleafes  himfelf  with  retrieving  a 
piece  of  architedture  out  of  Vitruvius,  he  abufes  his  reader  by  a> 
falfe  fcheme  of  the  whole  work.  For  the  Cell  is  not  of  an  exadt 
Hexagonal  figure,  but  very  irregular,  and  comes  nearer  a  Hepta¬ 
gon  ;  fo  that  the  whole  work  cannot  be  formed  upon  the  Bafis  of 
four  equilateral  triangles,  as  Mr.  Jones  fuppofed.  Neither  are  the 
entrances  into  the  trench  fo  regular,  and  fo  equidiftant,  as  that  au¬ 
thor  would  make  them.  Till  thefe,  and  fome  other  doubts  (which 
may  be  raifed  from  the  order  of  the  building)  be  refolved,  and  till 
we  are  allured  from  good  authority,  that  the  Romans  ufed  to  build 
fuch  flupendous  piles,  6  or  7  miles  from  any  of  their  ftations,  with- 
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out  any  inscription,  or  Roman  coin  ever  found  near  them,  it  cannot  be 
iafe  to  clofe  with  Mr.  Jones ;  though  his  book  be  otherwife  a  learned 
and  ingenious  piece. 

Nor  could  it  be  built  by  the  Danes  ;  as,  for  many  other  reafons,  fo 
particularly,  becaufe ’tis  mentioned  in  fome  manuferipts  of  Ninius; 
who,  as  every  body  knows,  wrote  almoft  200  years  before  the  Danes 

were  mafters  of  any  confiderable  part  of  this  Illand.  Other  argu¬ 
ments,  that  make  againft  this,  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Webb  s  vin¬ 
dication  of  Stonehenge  reflored  ;  in  which  he  has  endeavoured,  with 
a  great  deal  of  learning,  to  defend  his  father  in  law  Mr.  Jones  s 

Scheme,  tho  that  be  in  itfelf  falfe. 

One  great  argument,  by  which  Mr.  Jones  eflablifhed  his  own 
opinion,  is,  that  ’tis  a  thing  altogether  improbable,  the  Britons 
could  build  Such  a  monument.  But  the  contrary  is  evident,  from 
the  fortifications  of  CaraCtacus’s  camp;  from  the  vafi:  Rones  mention¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Plott,  to  be  in  or  near  the  Britifh  City,  or  fortification,  by 
Wrottefly,  in  Staffordfhire;  and  from  the  parcel  of  Stones  (not  unlike 
Stonehenge)  that  are  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland,  and  Wales ;  whither 
the  Romans,  and  Danes,  never  came.  ’Tis  true,  thofe  monuments 
have  not  their  architraves  (which  Stonehenge  has,  not  only  in  the 
ftones  round  the  Cell,  but  alfo  on  the  great  Rones  of  the  utmoR 
circle;)  and  this  makes  it  probable,  that  Stonehenge  was  built  after 
the  Romans  came  in,  and  in  imitation  of  fome  of  their  Structures; 
though,  as  to  the  general  part  of  the  work,  it  appears  to  have  been  in¬ 
artificial,  and  favours  of  their  primitive  rudenefs ;  for,  that  the  Bri¬ 
tons,  among  other  parts  of  humanity,  and  neat  living,  learnt  Some¬ 
thing  of  architecture  from  the  Romans,  is  plain,  from  the  life  of 
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In  that  other  point,  the  occafion  upon  which  it  was  built,  ’tis 
eafier  to  confute  thofe  opinions,  that  have  already  appeared,  than 
to  deliver  a  true  one.  There  is  no  authority  to  convince  a  man  of 
the  truth  of  what  Nero  Caefar,  or  Mr.  Pafchals  MS.  have  laid 
down;  and ’tis  hard  to  affent  to  the  later  Britifh  writers,  who  tell 
us,  it  was  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Britifh  Kings;  or  elfe  in  memory  of 
the  Britons  here  maffacred  by  the  Saxons.  For,  not  to  mention  the 
improbability  of  what  thofe  authors  have  delivered,  they  tell  us 
farther,  that  the  Kings  buried,  or  Britons  martyr’d,  in  this  place, 
were  Chridians.  Now  ’tis  ftrange,  if  fo,  there  fhould  be  no  crofs, 
nor  any  other  token  of  the  Britifh  faith  upon  this  monument.  What 
reafon  can  be  given,  why  the  furviving  friends  of  thefe  princes 
and  noblemen,  fhould  not  be  as  careful  of  their  memory,  as  they 
of  the  fame  age  were  of  King  Arthur’s  ;  in  whofe  monument,  at 
Glaffenbury,  was  found  fo  diftindt  an  infcription  ?  But  what  makes 
more  againfl  this  opinion,  are  the  allies,  and  pieces  of  burnt  bones, 
here  frequently  found;  by  which  it  is  plain,  it  was  no  Chriftian 
burial  place;  fince  facrifices,  and  the  cuftom  of  burning  the  dead, 
grew  out  of  ufe,  upon  the  receiving  of  the  Chriftian  faith. 

For  the  name,  Leland’s  opinion,  that  the  Britifh  one.  Choir 
Gaure,  fhould  not  be  tranflated  Chorea  Gigantum,  but  Chorea  no- 
bilis;  or  elfe  that  Gaure  is  put  for  Vaure,  which  makes  it  Chorea 
magna;  is  probable  enough.  But  the  true  Saxon  name  feems  to  be 
Stanhengeft  (and  fo  it  is  writ  in  the  Monadicon,  out  of  a  manufcript 
of  good  authority,)  from  the  memorable  daughter,  which  Hengid, 
the  Saxon,  here  made  of  the  Britons.  For  tho’  ’tis  not  very  probable, 
that  they  were  eredted  by  Ambrofius,  in  memory  of  the  Britons, 
yet,  without  doubt,  that  treacherous  daughter  was  committed  at,  or 
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near  this  place.  If  this  etymology  may  be  allow’d,  that  which 
received  derivation  from  the  hanging  of  (tones,  may  be  as  far  from 
the  truth,  as  that  of  the  vulgar,  Stone-edge,  from  (tones  fet  on  edge. 

Dr.  Stukeley’s  Defer iption  of  Stonehenge.  _ 


n  TONEHENGE  {lands,  not  upon  the  fummit  of  a  hill, 
O  but  pretty  near  it ;  and,  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit,  you  afeend  to  it  very  gently  from  the  lower  ground:  at  half  a 
mile  diftance,  the  appearance  of  it  is  {lately,  awful,  and  really 
auguft.  As  you  advance  nearer,  efpecially  up  the  avenue,  (which 
is  now  moft  perfect,)  the  greatnefs  of  its  Contour  fills  the  eye  in 

an  aftonifhing  manner. 

Stonehenge,  is  inclofed  within  a  circular  ditch ;  after  one  has 
patted  this  ditch,  he  afeends  thirty  five  yards,  before  he  comes  at 
the  work  itfelf.  This  meafure  is  the  fame  as  that  which  Webb 
calls  no  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  work;  for  the  area  inclofed  by 
a  ditch,  wherein  Stonehenge  is  fituate,  is  in  diameter  three  times 
the  diameter  of  Stonehenge:  therefore  the  diftance  between  the 
verge  of  the  ditch  within  fide,  quite  round  to  the  work  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  temple;  the  reader  is  to  obferve 
that  Dr.  Stukeley’s  meafure  of  this  temple  is  by  the  Hebrew,  Phcs- 
nician,  or  Egyptian  Cubit,  which,  compared  to  the  Englifh  foot, 
amounts  to  twenty  inches,  and  4  fifths. 

When  you  enter  the  Building,  whether  on  foot  or  horfeback,  and 
caft  your  eyes  around,  upon  the  yawning  ruins,  you  are  ftruck  into 
an  extatic  reverie,  which  none  can  deferibe,  and  they  only  can  be 
fenfible  of,  that  feel  it.  Other  buildings  fall  by  piece  meal;  but 
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here  a  fingle  ftone  is  a  ruin,  and  lies  like  the  haughty  carcafe  ol 
Goliah.  Yet  there  is  as  much  of  it  undemolifhed,  as  enables  us 
fufficiently  to  recover  its  form,  when  it  was  in  its  mod;  perfect 
ftate.  When  we  advance  further,  the  dark  part  of  the  ponderous 
imports  over  our  heads,  the  chafm  of  fky  betwen  the  jambs  of  the 
Cell,  the  odd  conftrudtion  of  the  whole,  and  the  greatnefs  of  every 
part,  furprizes.  Wc  may  well  cry  out  in  the  Poets  words,  Tan- 
tum  Relligio  potuit. 

If  you  look  upon  the  perfedt  part,  you  fancy  entire  quarries 
mounted  up  into  the  .air :  if  upon  the  r  ude  havock  below,  you  fee  as 
it  were  the  bowels  of  a  mountain  turned  inlide  outwards.  After 
which,  the  Dr.  gives  many  beautiful  and  juft  defcriptions  of  the 
country  that  furrounds  this  Temple,  and  further  fays,  p.  13.  Di¬ 
rectly  down  the  avenue,  to  the  north-eaft,  the  apex  of  an  hill  ter¬ 
minates  the  horizon  ;  between  which,  and  the  bottom  of  a  valley, 
you  fee  the  Curfus,  a  work  which  has  never  yet  been  taken  notice 
©f .  being  a  fpace  of  ground,  included  between  two  long  banks, 
going  parallel  eaft  and  weft,  at  350  feet  diftance;  the  length  10000 
feet :  This  was  defigned  for  the  horfe  races  and  games,  like  the 
Olympic,  the  Ifthmian  &c.  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  valley,  on  this 
fide  of  it,  the  ftrait  part  of  the  avenue  terminates  in  two  branches; 
that,  on  the  left  hand,  leads  to  the  Curfus;  that,  on  the  right,  diiedtly 
up  the  hill,  between  two  famous  groups  of  barrows,  each  confifting 
offeven  in  number;  the  fartheft,  or  thofe  northward,  I  call  the 
oldeft  king’s  barrows;  the  hithermoft  are  vulgarly  called  the  feven 

king’s  graves. 
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Thefe  feven  laR  are  now  inclofed  and  planted  with  Scotch  firs, 
by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Queenlberry,  fince  the  Do&or’s  time,  and 
have  a  delightful  profpe£t  from  Stonehenge. 

Many,  from  the  great  quantity  of  thefe  fepulchral  tumuli  here* 
injudicioufly  conclude,  that  there  have  been  great  battels  upon  the 
plain;  and  that  the  flain  were  buryed  there.  But  they  are  really 
no  other  than  family  burying-places,  fet  near  this  Temple,  for  the 
fame  reafon  as  we  bury  in  church-yards,  and  confecrated  ground. 

N.  B.  The  Dr.  takes  notice  of  two  Rones  fet  upon  the  vallum,, 
which  ftones,  he  fays,  puzzle  all  enquirers,  p.  14.  vide  pi.  2* 
No.  3,  4. 

The  Dr.  fays.  The  intention  of  the  founders  of  Stone¬ 
henge,  was  this.  The  whole  circle  was  to  confiR  of  thirty  Rones 
(meaning  the  outer  circle)  each  Rone  was  to  be  four  cubits  broad  * 
each  interval  two  cubits.  Thirty  times  four  cubits  is  twice  fixty  1 
thirty  times  two  cubits  is  fixty.  So  that  thrice  fixty  cubits  com- 
pleats  a  circle,  whofe  diameter  is  fixty.  —  Here  the  Dr.  does  not 
give  us  the  true  proportion,  between  the  diameter,  and  the  periphe¬ 
ry,  of  a  circle.  I  thought  proper  to  take  notice  of  it,  becaufe  the 
fame  error  has  been  copied  by  others,  who  have  wrote  on  Stone¬ 
henge.  Vid.  p.  16. 

Of  the  outer  circle  of  Stonehenge,  which,  in  its  perfe&ion,  con¬ 
fided  of  fixty  Rones,  thirty  uprights,  and  thirty  impoRs,  there  are 
more  than  half  the  uprights,  viz.  feventeen,  left  Randing. 

Eleven  of  thefe  uprights  remain  continuous  by  the  grand  en¬ 
trance,  with  five  impofis  upon  them.  One  upright,  at  the  back  of  the 
Temple,  or  on  the  fouth  weR,  leans  upon  a  Rone  of  the  inner  cir¬ 
cle.  There  are  fix  more  lying  upon  the  ground,  whole,  or  in  pie¬ 
ces  fo» 
* 
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ces  :  fo  that  twenty  four,  out  of  thirty,  are  flill  vifible  at  the  place. 
There  is  but  one  import  more  in  its  proper  place,  and  but  two  lying 
upon  the  ground;  fo  that  twenty  two  are  carried  off.  —  vide  p.  19. 
Somewhat  more  than  eight  feet  inward,  from  the  infide  of  this 
exterior  circle,  is  another  circle  of  much  leffer  ftones.  The  ftones 
ffiat  compofe  it  are  forty  in  number,  forming  with  the  outer  circle 
(as  it  were)  a  circular  portico:  a  moft  beautiful  walk,  and  of  a  pret¬ 
ty  effedt.  vide.  p.  26.  Here  I  fh all  leave  the  Dr.  to  difpute  with 
Mr.  Webb,  becaufe  he  has  placed  thirty  ftones  only  in  his  plan :  for 
the  whole  of  what  he  writes  is  fo  connected  with  Mr.  Webb’s,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  abftradt  it.  He  fays,  I  obferve  farther,  that 
the  two  ftones  of  the  principal  entrance  of  this  circle,  correfpondent 
to  that  of  the  outer  circle,  are  broader  and  taller,  and  fet  at  a  grea¬ 
ter  diftance  from  each  other  ;  being  rather  more  than  that  of  the 
principal  entrance  in  the  outer  circle.  It  is  evident  too,  that  they 
are  fet  fomewhat  more  inward  than  the  reft;  fo  that  their  outward 
face  ftands  on  the  line,  that  marks  the  inner  circumference  of  the  in¬ 
ner  circle.  I  know  no  reafon  for  all  this,  unlefs  it  be,  that  the  out- 
ftde  of  thefe  two  ftones  is  the  outfide  of  the  hither  end  of  the  Ellip- 
fis,  of  the  adytum:  for  fo  it  correfponds  by  meafure  upon  the 
ground  plot.  This  is  apparent,  that  they  eminently  point  out  the 
principal  entrance  of  that  circle,  which  is  alfo  the  entrance  into  the 
adytum.  For  five  ftones  on  this  hand,  and  five  on  that,  are,  as  it 
were,  the  cancelli  between  the  Sandtum,  and  Sandtum  Sandtorum, 
if  we  may  ufe  fuch  expreffions.  ’Tis  fcarce  worth  mentioning  to 
the  reader,  that  there  never  were  any  imports  over  the  heads  of  thefe 
ftones  of  the  inner  circle.  —  There  are  but  nineteen  of  the  whole 
number  left ;  but  eleven  of  them  are  ftanding  in  fitu  :  there  are  five 
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in  one  place  ftanding  contiguous,  three  in  another,  and  two  in  ano¬ 
ther.  The  walk  between  thefe  two  circles,  which  is  three  hundred 
feet  in  circumference,  is  very  noble  and  very  delightful,  p.  21. 

N.  B.  Thro’  the  middle  of  the  principal  entrance,  runs  the  prin¬ 
cipal  line  of  the  whole  work  ;  the  diameter  from  north  eaft,  to 
fouth  weft.  This  line  cuts  the  middle  of  the  altar,  length  of  the 
cell,  and  entrance  into  the  court  ;  and  fa  runs  down  the  middle  of 
the  avenue,  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  for  almoft  two  thoufand 
feet  together.  This  is  very  apparent  to  any  one,  at  firft  fight;  and 
determines  this  for  the  only  principal  entrance  of  the  Temple. 

Deputations  become  cloifters  and  porticoes,  let  us,  with  minds 
free  from  paftion,  enter  the  adytum,  with  an  intent  to  find  out  its 
true  figure,  to  examine  what  it  really  was,  and  what  it  is  ;  and  that 
may  eafily  be  done;  becaufe,  as  to  the  trilithons,.  of  which  it  is 
chiefly  compofed,  they  are  all  remaining ;  not  a  bit  is  loft,  but 
what  milchievous  and  filly  people  knock  off  with  hammers,  to  fee 
whether,  as  the  vulgar  notion  would  have  it,  the  ftones  be  factiti¬ 
ous,  p.  23.  After  defcribing  the  method  of  forming  the  oval^ 
which  the  reader  may  fee  in  p.  24.  he  fays,  an  oval,  formed  as  this 
is,  upon  two  centers,  coinciding  with  each  others  circumference;  or,, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  whofe  centers  are  diftant  from  each  other 
the  length  of  their  radius,  is  moft  natural,  and  moft  beautiful ;  be¬ 
ing  the  ftiape  of  an  Egg..  Moft  probably  thefe  religious  philofo-- 
phers  had  a  meaning,  in  thus  including  an  Egg-like  figure  within, 
a  circle,  more  than  mere  affectation  of  variety.  —  p.  24. 

This  part  was  called  or  ,concha  templi,  and  adytum  ;  in¬ 
to  which  we  may  fuppofe  none  but  the  upper  order  ofpriefts,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  high-prieft,  were  commonly  to  enter,  during  the- 

time- 
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time  of  minirtration,  in  religious  rites;  we  may  imagine  the  beauty 
oi  the  appearance  here,  upon  thefe  occafions;  when  an  innumera¬ 
ble  company  of  the  Druids  aflifted,  all  in  white  furplices.  —  p.  24. 

The  ancients  thought  the  world  of  an  egg-like  fhape  :  and,  as  the 
world  is  the  Temple  of  the  Deity,  they  judged  it  proper  to  form 
their  Temples,  fo  as  to  have  a  refemblance  thereto.  The  ancient 
hieroglyphic  of  the  Deity  is  a  circle ;  and  I  have  reafon  to  believe  it 
more  antient  than  the  flood. 

Plato,  who  learnt  much  from  the  anceftors  of  our  Druids,  fays  in 
Diogenes  Laertius,  that  God  is  fpherial ;  which  hemuft  mean  hiero- 
glyphically.  So  our  Druids,  as  well  as  he,  may  mean  the  infinity 
of  nature  in  the  Deity,  who  made  the  world,  by  this  fcheme  of 
Stonehenge ;  at  leaft  they  underrtood  by  the  circle,  the  feat  and 
refidence  of  the  Deity,  the  heavens,  which  include  all  things.  — 
p.  25.  Vid.  p.  28. 

Of  thefe  greater  flones  of  the  adytum,  as  I  obferved  before,  there 
are  none  wanting.  They  are  all  on  the  fpot ;  ten  upright  flones ; 
five  cornifhes.  The  Trilithon  firft,  on  the  left  hand,  is  intire  in  fitu, 
but  vafcly  decayed,  efpecially  the  cornifh.  There  are  fuch  deep 
holes  corroded  in  fome  places,  that  daws  make  their  nefls  in  them. 
The  next  Trilithon,  on  the  left  hand,  is  entire;  compofed  of  three 
moil  beautiful  flones.  The  cornifh  happened  to  be  of  a  very  dura¬ 
ble  kind  of  Englifh  marble,  and  has  not  been  much  impaired  by 
weather.  My  Lord  Winchelfea,  and  myfelf,  took  a  confiderable 
walk  on  the  top  of  it ;  but  it  was  a  frightful  fituation.  The  Tri¬ 
lithon  of  the  upper  end  of  the  adytum,  was  an  extraordinary 
b  :auty ;  but  alafs  !  through  the  indifcretion,  probably  of  fome  body 
digging  there,  between  them  and  the  altar,  the  noble  import  is 
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diflodged  from  its  airy  feat,  and  fallen  upon  the  altar  j  where  its 
huo-e  bulk  lies  unfradtured.  The  two  uprights  that  fupported  it,  are 
the  moft  delicate  dones  of  the  whole  work.  They  were,  I  believe, 
above  thirty  feet  long,  and  well  chizelled,  finely  tapered,  and  pro¬ 
portioned  in  their  dimenfions.  That  fouthward  is  broke  in  two»~ 
lying  upon  the  altar.  The  other  {lands  intire,  but  leans  upon  one 
of  the  ftones  of  the  inner  oval.  The  root  end,  or  unhewn  part  of 
both,  are  raifed  fomewhat  above  ground.  We  cannot  be  fure  of 
the  true  height  of  this,  when  it  was  perfect  ;  but  I  am  lure,  fifteen 
cubits,  which  I  have  afligned,  is  the  lowed:.  The  next  Trilithon, 
that  toward  the  wed,  is  entire ;  except,  that  fome  of  the  end  of 
the  impod  is  fallen  clean  off ;  and  all  the  upper  edge  is  diminifhed 
by  time.  The  lad  Trilithon,  that  on  the  right  hand  of  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  adytum,  has  differed  much.  The  outer  upright, 
being  the  jamb  of  the  entrance,  is  dill  danding  :  the  other  upright, 
and  impod,  are  both  fallen  forwards  into  the  adytum,  and  broke 
each  into  three  pieces  ;  I  fuppofe  from  digging  near  it.  — p.  29. 

Stonehenge  is  compofed  of  two  circles,  and  two  ovals,  reflec¬ 
tively  concentric.  At  the  didance  of  two  cubits,  inward  from  the 
greater  oval,  is  defcribed  another  leffer  oval,  on  which  the  dones  of 
the  inner  oval  are  to  dand  :  Nineteen  dones  in  number,  at  about 
the  central  didance  of  three  cubits.  Their  height  is  likewife  un¬ 
equal,  as  the  trilithons ;  for  they  rife  in  height,  as  nearer  the  upper 
end  of  the  adytum.  From  the  ruins  of  thofe  left,  we  may  well 
fuppofe,  the  fird  next  the  entrance,  and  lowed,  were  four  cubits 
high  ;  the  mod  advanced  height  behind  the  altar,  might  be  five 
cubits,  and  perhaps  more.  The  dones  are  fomewhat  of  a  pyram¬ 
idal  form;  for  they  taper  a  little  upward.  They  are  of  a  much 
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harder  fort,  than  the  other  dones  of  the  leder  circle.  They  were 
brought  fomewhere  from  the  well.  Of  thefe  there  are  only  lix  re¬ 
maining  upright.  The  flumps  of  two  are  left  on  the  fouth  fide  by 
the  altar?  one  or  two  were  thrown  down,  probably  by  the  fall  of 
the  upright  of  the  firft  trilithon  on  the  right  hand.  A  flump  of 
another  remains  by  the  upright  there,  flill  flanding.  Their  exadt 
meafures,  as  to  height,  breadth,  or  thicknefs,  cannot  well  be  as¬ 
certained.  For  they  took  fuch  as  they  could  find,  befl  fuiting  their 
Scantlings;  but  the  floneswere  better  fhaped,  and  taller,  as  advancing 
towards  the  upper  end  of  the  cell.  —  p,  29. 

Thus  have  we  finifhed  the  work,  or  principal  part,  of  this  cele-- 
brated  wonder ;  properly  the  temple,  or  facred  flrudlure,  as  it  may 
be  called;  though  its  loftiefl  crefl  be  compofed  of  one  done  laid  upon, 
another. 

The  great  oval  confids  of  ten  uprights  ;  the  inner,  with  the  altar, 
of  twenty;  the  great  circle,  of  thirty;  the  inner,  of  forty.  Ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  together,  make  one  hundred  upright  dones. 
Five  impods  of  the  great  oval,  thirty  of  the  great  circle,  the  two, 
dones  danding  on  the  back  of  the  area,  the  done  lying  within  the 
entrance  of  the  area,  and  that  danding  without*  There  feems  to, 
have  been  another  done  lying  upon  the  ground,  by  the  vallum  of 
the  court,  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  entrance  of  the  avenue.  All; 
added  together,  makejud  one  hundred  and  forty  dones;  the  number, 
of  which  Stonehenge,  a  whole  temple,  is  compofed..  Behold  the- 
Solution  of  the  mighty  problem  ;  the  magical  fpell  is  broke,  which 
has  So  long  perplexed  the  vulgar  !  they  think  it  is  an  ominous  thing 
to  count  the  true  number  of  the  dones ;  and  whoever  does  So,  Shall 
certainly  die  after  it.  Thus  the  Druids  contented  themSelves  to, 
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live  ill  huts  and  caves,  whilft  they  employed  many  thoufands  of 
men,  a  whole  country,  to  labour  at  thefe  public  ftruftures,  dedi- 

cated  to  the  Deity, 

The  altar  here  is  laid  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  adytum,  at 
prefent  flat  on  the  ground,  and  fqueezed  (as  it  were)  into  it,  by 
the  weight  of  the  ruins  upon  it,  ’Tis  a  kind  of  blue  coarfe  marble, 
fuch  as  comes  from  Derbyfbire.  This  altar  is  placed  a  little  above 
the  focus  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Ellipfis.  Mr.  Webb  fays,  it  is 
four  feet  broad,  iixteen  long.  Four  feet  is  two  cubits,  two  palms ; 
which,  at  four  times,  meafures  fix  feet.  I  believe,  its  breadth  is  two 
cubits,  three  palms  j  i.  e.  one  and  an  half :  and  that  its  firA  intended 
length  was  ten  cubits,  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  trilithon,  before 
which  it  lies.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  at  its  true  length. 
Tis  juft  a  cubit  thick,  and  has  been  fquared.  It  lies  between  two 
centers,  that  of  the  compaffes,  and  that  of  the  firing;  leaving  a  con¬ 
venient  place  quite  round  it,  no  doubt,  as  much  as  was  neceflary  for 

their  miniftration.  p.  31.  vid.  p.  33. 

Of  the  court,  round  the  temple  of  Stonehenge,  xomewhat  is  faid 

already,  and  of  the  two  ftones  {landing  within  the  vallum  :  and  of 
the  two  remarkable  cavities,  which  have  fome  correfpondency  there¬ 
with.  I  fuppofed  they  were  places,  where  two  great  vafes  of  wa¬ 
ter  flood,  for  the  fervice  of  the  temple,  when  they  performed  reli¬ 
gious  rites  here.  Sixty  cubits  is  the  diameter  of  Stonehenge,  ftxtv 
more  reaches  the  inner  edge  of  the  circular  ditch  of  the  court.  The 
ditch  was  originally  near  thirty  cubits  broad;  but  through  along  tratt 
of  time,  and  the  infinity  of  coaches,  horfes,  &c.  coming  every  day 
to  fee  the  place,  it  is  levelled  very  much.  The  intire  diameter  of 

the  court,  reaching  to  the  outward  verge  of  the  ditch,  is  four  times 

fixty 
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fixty  cubits ;  which  is  about  four  hundred  and  ten  feet.  The  five 
outer  circles  of  the  ditch  are  druck  with  a  radius,  of  80,  90,  100, 
no,  120  cubits.  Juft  upon  the  inner  verge  of  the  ditch,  at  the 
entrance  from  the  avenue,  lies  a  very  large  ftone,  at  prefent  flat  on 
the  ground.  The  two  ftones  within  the  vallum,  are  very  fmall 
ftones,  and  ever  were  tern  The  one  ftands,  the  other  leans  a  little, 
probably,  from  fome  idle  people  digging  about  it. 

This  ftone,  at  the  entrance,  is  a  very  great  one,  near  as  big  as  any 
one  of  the  whole  work  ;  and  feems  too  as  little  altered  from  its  ori¬ 
ginal  form  :  only  thrown  down  perhaps  by  the  likefoolifh  curiofity 
of  digging  near  it.  It  is  near  feven  feet  broad,  and  twenty  feet  long. 
If  it  ftood  originally,  and  a  little  leaning,  it  was  one  of  thofe  ftones 
which  the  Welfh  call  crwm  lecheu,  or  bowing  ftones.  There  is 
doubtlefs  crwmleche,  ftill  {landing  in  its  original  pofture,  and  place 
in  the  avenue.  ’Tis  much  of  the  fame  dimenfion  as  the  other,  though 
not  fo  fhapely ;  and  ftands,  in  like  manner,  on  the  left  hand,  or  fouth, 
of  the  middle  line,  of  the  length  of  the  avenue.  I  furmife,  the 
Druids  confidered  the  propriety  of  making  the  other  a  little  more 
fhapely  than  this ;  becaufe  within  the  area,  and  nearer  the  facred 
fabric,  there  is  the  diftance  of  1 19  feet  between  them  ;  to  fpeak  pro¬ 
perly,  80  cubits.  This  ftone  has  a  hole  in  it,  which  is  obfervable 
of  like  ftones,  fet  thus  near  our  like  temples :  The  ftone  is  24  feet 
in  circumference,  16  high  aboveground,  9  broad,  6  thick.  The 
ufe  of  it,  I  can’t  certainly  tell ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that,  as 
part  of  the  religious  worfliip,  in  old  patriarchal  times,  confided  in  a 
folemn  adoration,  or  three  filent  bowings ;  the  firfl  bowing  might 
be  performed  at  this  done,  jud  without  the  ditch ;  the  fecond, 
perhaps  at  the  next  done,  jud  within  the  ditch.  They  then  turned 
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by  that  Hone,  to  the  left  hand,  as  the  manner  was,  in  a  proceflion.: 
round  the  temple,  both  the  priefts  and  animals,  for  facrifice.  At 
thofe  two  ftones,  and  water-vafes,  probably  there  were  fome  wafh- 
ings,  luftrations,  or  fprinklings  with  holy  water,  and  other  cere¬ 
monies,  which  I  don’t  pretend  to  afcertain.  Then  upon  the  entry/ 
into  the  temple,  perhaps,  they  made  the  third  bow,  as  in  prefence  of, 
the  Deity  :  after  this,  in  the  court,  we  may  fuppofe  the  priefts 
prepared  the  hecatombs,  as  cuftomary  facrifices  :  If  that  great  ftone 
juft  within  the  ditch,  always  lay,  as  it  does  now,  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  in  fitu,  (which  I  am  not  unwilling  to  believe)  then,  I  appre-- 
hend,  it  was  a  table  for  drefling  the  victims,  p.  34. 

THE  CURSUS,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Stonehenge,  acrofs 
the  valley,  is  the  Curfus  or  Hippodrom,  which  I  difcovered  Auguft 
the  6,  3723.  ’Tis  a  noble  monument  of  antiquity  ;  and  illuftrates 
very  much  the  preceding  account  of  Stonehenge.  It  was  the  uni- 
verfal  cuftom  to  celebrate  games,  feafts,  exercifes,  and  fports,  at 
their  moft  public  and  folemn  meetings  to  facrifice ;  which  was  done 
quarterly,  and  anniverfarily,  at  certain  ftated  feafons  of  the  year. 
This  great  work  is  included  between  two  ditches,  running  eaft  and, 
weft,  in  a  parallel,  which  are  350  feet  afunder.  When  I  mention 
350  feet,  I  lpeak  in  the  grofs,  and  as  we  fhould  fet  it  down  in  an 
Engliih  fcale.  This  Curfus  is  a  little  above  10,000  feet  long;  that 
is,  it  is  made  of  6000  Druid  cubits,  in  length  :  A  moft  noble  work, 
contrived  to  reach  from  the  higheft  ground  of  two  hills,  extended: 
the  intermediate  diftance,  over  a  gentle  valley:  fo  that  the  whole 
Curfus  lies  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  moft  numerous  quan¬ 
tity  of  fpedtators.  To  render  this  the  more  convenient  for  fight,  it 
is  projected  on  the  fide  of  a  rifing  ground,  chiefly  looking  fouthward, 
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toward  Stonehenge.  A  delightful  profpedt  from  the  temple,  when 
this  vaft  plain  was  crowded  with  chariots,  horfemen,  and  foot,  at¬ 
tending  thefe  folemnities,  with  innumerable  multitudes  !  This 
Curfus,  which  is  two  miles  long,  has  two  entrances  (as  it  were) 
gaps  being  left  in  the  two  little  ditches ;  and  thefe  gaps,  which  are 
oppofite  to  each  other,  in  the  two  ditches,  are  oppofite  to  the  ftrait 
part  of  Stonehenge  avenue. 

I  mentioned  before,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftrait  part  of  Stone¬ 
henge  avenue,  in  the  valley,  the  avenue  divides  itfelf  into  two  parts. 
One  goes  directly  eaft  toward  Radfin  ;  the  other  goes  north-weft- 
ward,  and  enters  our  Curfus,  nearly  at  the  fame  diftance  weft  from 
the  gaps,  or  entrances  before-mentioned  ;  as  thofe  gaps  are  from 
the  eaft  end  of  the  Hippodrom.  Thefe  gaps  being  at  a  convenient 
diftance  from  that  eaft  end,  may  be  thought  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
diftance  pofts.  It  feems  to  me,  that  the  turf  of  the  adjacent  ground, 
on  both  fides,  has  been  originally  taken  off,  and  laid  on  the  whole 
length  of  this  Curfus;  becaufe  it  appears  fomewhat  higher  in  level. 
Though  this  was  an  incredible  labour,  yet  a  fine  defignfor  the  purpofe 
of  running.  The  earth  of  the  vallum  is  likewife  thrown  inward. 
The  eaft  end  of  the  Curfus  is  compofed  of  a  huge  body  of  earth,  a 
bank,  or  long  barrow,  thrown  up  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Curfus.  This  feems  to  be  the  plain  of  fefiion,  for  the  Judges  of 
the  prizes,  and  chief  of  the  fpe&ators.  The  weft  end  of  the  Cur¬ 
fus  is  curved  into  an  arch,  like  the  end  of  the  Roman  Circus’s. 
And  there  probably  the  chariots  ran  round,  in  order  to  turn  again. 
And  there  is  an  obfcure  barrow  or  two,  round  which  they  returned, 
as  it  were,  a  meta. 
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This  is  the  fin  eft  piece  of  ground  that  can  be  imagined,  for  the 
purpofe  of  a  horfe-race.  The  whole  is  commanded  by  the  eye  of  a 
Laator,  in  any  part.  In  the  middle  is  a  valley,  and  pretty  fteep  at 
prefent :  yet  only  fo,  as  that  a  Britifh  charioteer,  may  have  a  good 
opportunity  of  filewing  that  dexterity,  fpoken  of  by  Caefar.  But 
the  exquifite  foftnefs  of  the  turf,  prevents  any  great  damage  by  a 
fall.  The  ground  of  it  hereabout  declines  fomewhat  northward. 
The  main  part  of  this  hippodrom  is  upon  a  gentle  ridge,  running 
eaft  and  weft.  This  rendered  the  place  cooler. 

On  the  fouthern  ridge,  toward  the  weft  end  of  it,  are  many  con- 
fiderable  barrows ;  but  none  toward  the  eaft  end;  for  that  would 
obftrud  the  view  of  Stonehenge.  There  are  many  barrows,  but  of 
no  confiderable  bulk,  on  the  north  fide,  upon  the  extenlive  afcent, 
toward  the  great  north  long  barrow.  This  magnificent  woik  of  the 
Curfus  is  drawn  due  eaft  and  weft  ;  except  a  finall  variation  of  four 
or  five  degrees  fouthward,  from  the  eaft.  If  we  meafure  along  the 
bank,  from  the  eaftern  meta,  at  700  cubits  exadly,  we  come  over 
again  ft  the  middle  line  of  the  ftrait  part  of  the  avenue  to  Stonehenge  : 
500  cubits  farther  conduds  us  to  the  gaps,  or  oppofite  entrances,  I 
before  mentioned  ;  which  we  fuppofe  as  diftance  pofts.  The  whole 
interval,  between  the  eaftern  meta,  and  thefe  gaps,  is  1200  cubits. 
At  1000  cubits  more,  we  come  to  the  place,  where  the  weft  wing  of 
the  avenue  enters  the  fouthern  ditch  of  the  Curfus.  That  weft 
wing  too  is  juft  1000  cubits  long,  to  its  union  with  the  ftrait  part 
of  Stonehenge  avenue.  Bike  wife  the  ftrait  part  of  Stonehenge  ave¬ 
nue  is  juft  1000  cubits  long,  as  mentioned  in  its  proper  place.  This 
weft  wine  begins  in  the  bottom  of  that  valley,  which  erodes  the 
middle  of  the  Curfus :  and  fweeping  along  by  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
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in  a  gentle  curve,  meet  with  the  lower  end  of  the  ftrait  part  of 
Stonehenge  avenue,  where  the  wing,  or  avenue,  unites  to  it,  with 
an  equal  angle.  So  that  the  whole  work  is  laid  out  with  great 
judgment,  and  fymmetry,  and  curioufly  adapted  to  the  ground; 
which  was  well  confidered,  before  the  plot  was  marked  out  by  the 
firft  furveyors.  From  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  eroding  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Curlus,  to  the  weftern  meta,  is  3800  cubits  more;  mak¬ 
ing,  in  the  whole,  6000  cubits.  The  north  end  of  the  eaftern 
meta  does  not  extend  fo  far  as  the  northern  bank  of  the  curfus:  I 
fuppofe,  the  reafon  is,  that  there  might  be  liberty  that  way  to 
flop  the  horfes,  at  the  end  of  the  courfe.  Therefore  they  fet  out 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Curlus,  and  returned  on  the  north  lide.  I 
obferve  the  ditch  and  bank,  toward  the  eaftern  end  of  the  Curfus, 
much  obfeured,  by  the  trampling  of  men  and  horfes,  frequent¬ 
ing  the  fpe&acles  here;  this  being  the  moft  thronged. 

The  Curfus  is  dire&ly  north,  from  Stonehenge:  fo  exacftly,  that 
the  meredianline  of  Stonehenge,  pafles  precifely  through  the  middle 
of  the  Curfus.  And  when  we  ftand  in  the  grand  entrance  of  Stone¬ 
henge,  and  obferve  the  two  extremities  of  the  Curfus,  the  eaftern, 
and  weftern  meta,  they  are  exactly  60  degrees  from  the  meridian 
line,  on  each  hand;  making  a  third  part  of  the  circle  of  the  Hori¬ 
zon.  By  which  we  fee,  the  Druids  well  underftood  the  geometry 
of  a  circle,  and  its  meafure  of  360  parts,  p.  42. 

of  the  Barrows . 

IC  O  M  E  now  in  the  next  place,  to  fpeak  of  the  Barrows,  ob- 
fervable  in  great  numbers  round  Stonehenge.  We  may  very 
readily  count  fifty  at  a  time,  in  fight,  round  the  place,  eafily 

G  diftin- 
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diftinguifhable;  but  efpecially  in  the  evening,  when  the  Hoping 
rays  of  the  fun  fhine  on  the  ground  beyond  them.  Thefe  Barrows, 
are  the  artificial  ornament  of  this  vaft  and  open  plain.  And  it  is 
no  fmall  entertainment,  for  a  curious  perfon  to  remark  their  beau¬ 
ties,  their  variety,  in  form  and  magnitude  ;  their  fituation  &c. 
They  are  generally  of  a  very  elegant,  campaniform  fhape,  and  done 
with  great  nicety.  There  is  likewife  a  great  variety  in  their  fhape 
and  turn,  and  in  their  diameters,  and  in  their  manner  of  compofiti- 
on.  In  general,  they  are  always  upon  elevated  ground,  in  fight 
of  the  temple  of  Stonehenge  ;  for  they  all  regard  it.  This  fhews, 
they  are  but  fuperficial  infpe&ors  of  things,  that  fancy  from  hence 
great  battles  on  the  plain;  and  that  thefe  are  the  tumultuary  burials- 
of  the  ilain.  Quite  otherwife,  they  are  afiuredly  the  fingle  fepul- 
chres  of  Kings  and  great  perfonages,  buried,  during  a  confiderable 
fpace  of  time  ;  and  that  in  peace.  There  are  many  groups  of  them 
together,  and  as  family  burial  places;  the  variety  of  them  feems 
to  indicate  fome  note  of  difference  in  the  perfons  there  interred, 
well  known  in  thofe  ages.  Probably  the  Priefts,  and  Laity,  were 
fomeway  diftinguifhed ;  as  well  as  different  orders,  and  ffations,  in 
them.  Mod  of  the  Barrows  have  little  ditches  round,  extremely 
well  defined.  In  many,  is  a  circular  ditch,  60  cubits  diameter, 
with  a  very  fmall  tumulus  in  the  center:  60,  or  even  a  ioo  cubits, 
is  a  very  common  diameter,  in  the  large  Barrows. 

In  1722  Lord  Pembroke  opened  a  Barrow,  in  order  to  find  the 
pofition  of  the  body,  obferved  in  thefe  early  days  :  He  pitched 
upon  one  of  thofe,  fouth  of  Stonehenge,  clofe  upon  the  road 
thither  from  Wilton,  and  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  road.  It  is 
one  of  the  double  Barrows,  or  where  two  are  inclofed  in  one 
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ditch  ;  one  of  thefe,  which  I  fuppofe  the  later  kind,  and  of  a 
fine  turned  bell  fafhion.  On  the  weft  fide,  he  made  a  fe&ion  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom ;  an  intire  fegment,  from  center  to  circum¬ 
ference  The  manner  of  compofition  of  the  Barrow  was  <*ood 
earth  quite  through  ;  except  a  coat  of  chalk,  about  two  feet  in 
thicknefs,  covering  it  quite  over,  under  the  turf.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  method  of  making  thefe  Barrows  was,  to  dig  up  the  turf 
for  a  fpace  round,  till  the  Barrow  was  brought  to  its  intended  bulk; 
then  with  the  chalk,  dug  out  of  the  environing  ditch,  they  pow¬ 
dered  it  all  over.  At  the  top,  or  center  of  this  Barrow,  not  above 
three  feet  under  the  furface,  my  Lord  found  the  fkeleton  of  the  in¬ 
terred  quite  perfect,  of  a  reafonable  fize ;  the  head  lying  toward 
Stonehenge,  northward. 

The  year  following,  I  begun  upon  a  Barrow,  north  of  Stonehenge, 
in  that  group  fouth  of  the  Curfus.  It  is  one  of  the  double  Barrows 
there,  and  the  more  eafterly  and  lower  of  the  two ;  likewife,  fome- 
what  lefs.  It  was  reafonable  to  believe  this  was  the  fepulture  of 
a  man  and  his  wife  ;  and  that  the  lefler  was  a  female  :  and  fo  it 
proved  ;  at  leaft  a  daughter.  We  made  a  large  cut  on  the  top,  from 
call  to  weft.  After  the  turf  was  taken  off,  we  came  to  the  layer 
of  chalk,  as  before;,  then  fine  garden  mould.  About  three  feet  be¬ 
low  the  furface,*  a  layer  of  flints,  humouring  the  convexity  of  the 
Barrow,  This  being  about  a  foot  thick,  refted  on  a  layer  of  foft 
mould,  another  foot,  in  which  was  inclofed  an  urn  full  of  bones. 
This  urn  was  of  unbaked  clay,  of  a  dark  reddifh  colour,  and  crum¬ 
bled  into  pieces ;  it  had  been  rudely  wrought  with  fmall  mouldings 
round  the  verge,  and  other  circular  channels  on  the  outfide,  with 
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feveral  indentures  between,  made  with  a  pointed  tool.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  girl  of  about  14  years  old,  by  their  bulk,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  female  ornaments,  mixed  with  the  bones  ;  all  which  we 
gathered.  Beads  of  all  forts,  in  great  number,  of  glafs  of  divers 
colours,  moll  yellow,  one  black,  many  fingle,  many  in  long  pieces, 
notched  between,  fo  as  to  refemble  a  firing  of  beads  ;  and  thefe  were 
generally  of  a  blue  colour.  There  were  many  of  amber,  of  all  fhapes 
and  fizes,  flat  fquares,  long  fquares,  round,  oblong,  little,  and 
great.  Likewife  many  of  earth,  of  different  fhapes,  magnitude  and 
colour;  fome  little  and  white,  many  large  and  flattifh,  like  a  button; 
others  like  a  pully  ;  but  all  had  holes  to  run  a  firing  through,  either 
through  their  diameter  or  fides.  Many  of  the  button  fort,  feem  to 
have  been  covered  with  metal,  there  being  a  rim  worked  in  them, 
wherein  to  turn  the  edge  of  the  covering.  One  of  thefe  was  covered 
with  a  thin  film  of  pure  gold.  Thefe  were  the  young  lady’s  orna¬ 
ments,  and  had  all  undergone  the  fire  :  fo  that  what  would  eafily 
confume,  fell  to  pieces,  as  foon  as  handled.  Much  of  the  amber 
burnt  half  through.  This  perfon  was  a  heroine  ;  for  we  found  the 
head  of  her  javelin  in  brafs.  At  bottom,  were  two  holes  for  the 
pin  that  faflened  it  to  the  flafif  :  Befides,  there  was  a  fharp  bodkin, 
round  at  one  end,  fquare  at  the  other,  where  it  went  into  the  han¬ 
dle.  I  flill  preferve  whatever  is  permanent  in  thefe  trinkets.  In 
the  next  Barrow,  at  fourteen  inches  deep,  we  came  to  the  intire 
fkeleton  of  a  man,  the  fkull  and  all  the  bones  exceeding  rotten 
and  perifhed,  through  length  of  time.  The  body  lay  north  and 
fouth,  the  head  to  the  north. 

We  dug  up  one  of  thefe  1  call  Druid’s  Barrows,  a  fmall  tump, 
inclofed  in  a  large  circular  ditch.  I  chofe  that  next  to  Bufh-Barrow, 
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weftward  of  it  :  Stonehenge  bears  hence  north-eaft.  We  made  a 
crofs  fe&ion,  ten  feet  each  way,  three  feet  broad  over  its  center 
upon  the  cardinal  points.  At  length  we  found  a  fquarifh  hole,  cut 
into  the  folid  chalk,  in  the  center  of  the  tumulus.  It  was  three  feet 
and  a  half,  i.  e.  two  cubits  long,  and  near  two  feet  broad,  i.  e.  one 
cubit,  pointing  diredly  to  Stonehenge.  It  was  a  cubit  and  half 
deep  from  the  furface.  In  this  little  grave  we  found  all  the  burnt 
bones  of  a  man,  but  no  figns  of  an  urn.  In  fome  other  Barrows  I 
opened,  were  found  large  burnt  bones  of  horfes  and  dogs,  along  with 
human.  Alfo  of  other  animals,  as  feemed,  of  fowl,  hares,  boars, 
deer,  goats,  or  the  like.  Lord  Pembroke  told  me  of  a  brafs  fword, 
dug  up  in  a  Barrow  here,  which  was  fent  to  Oxford.  In  that  very 
old  Barrow,  near  little  Ambrefbury,  was  found  a  very  large  brafs 
weapon,  of  20  pounds  weight,  like  a  pole-ax,  faid  to  be  given 
to  Col.  Wyndham.  In  the  great  long  Barrow,  fartheft  north  from 
Stonehenge,  which  I  call  north  long  Barrow,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
an  Archdruid’s,  was  found  one  of  thofe  brafs  inftruments,  called  celts; 
which  I  hold  to  belong  to  rhe  Druids ;  wherewith  they  cut  off  the 
Mifleto.  It’s  now  in  Sir  Hans  Sloanes  cabinet,  13  inches  long. 
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yl  Defcription  of  Stonehenge,  by  Mr.  Wood,  Mr  chit  e& , 

at  Bath,  publifhed  in  1747. 

HE  grand  and  only  accefs  to  this  work  is  by  afcending  ground 


JL  from  the  eaft  north  ead,  or  rather  from  a  point  a  fmall 
matter  more  to  the  north ;  which  makes  the  building  appear  really 
majeflic  to  fuch  as  approach  it  in  front;  and  can’t  fail  of  driking  the 
perfon,  who  confiders  it  as  a  facred  drudure,  with  religious  awe. 
The  line  of  two  detached  dones  before  the  front  of  the  fabric,  di¬ 
rects  to  the  middle  of  the  mod  entire  part  of  the  body  of  the  build¬ 
ing  }  and  this  part  confids  of  four  great  pillars,  fudaining  three  large 
blocks  of  done. 

After  pafling  the  middle  aperture  of  this  tetradyle  frontifpiece, 
a  few  paces  brings  us  to  the  greated  wonder  of  the  whole  work, 
and  that  is,  a  block  of  done,  of  about  fifteen  feet  and  a  half  in  length, 
lying  edgewife  on  a  flat  done,  almod  funk  into  the  ground  ;  and  fo 
exactly  counterpoifed,  as  to  be  put  in  motion  by  the  force  of  a  man’s 
hand.  This  rocking  done  appears  to  be  fome  thing  beyond  the  center 
of  the  work  ;  and  the  clear  area  in  which  we  fee  it,  and  the  done 
whereon  it  reds,  is  mod  apparently  furrounded  with  the  remains 
of  two  double  rows,  or  curved  lines  of  pillars,  fome  of  which  are 
Aanding,  fome  are  leaning  againd  others,  and  fome  lie  flat  on  the 
ground.  Vid.  p.  33.  34. 

The  method  Mr.  Wood  obferved  in  taking  the  ichnographical 
plan  of  this  temple,  may  be  feen  in  plate  II.  the  dotted  lines  being 
left  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Aones,  that  compofe  the  firdline  of  pillars,  are  of  a  light  co¬ 
lour,  and  about  fourteen  feet  high  above  the  furfaceof  the  ground. 
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in  fome  parts  of  the  work ;  in  others,  about  thirteen  feet :  The 
flones,  that  compofethe  fecond  line  of  pillars,  are  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  of  different  altitudes;  the  pillar,  number  three,  of  the  contiguous 
flones,  being  the  highefl,  and  flill  riling  fix  feet.  The  flones  that 
compofe  the  third  line  of  pillars,  are  of  the  fame  light  colour  with 
the  flones  of  the  firfl  line,  and  are  of  different  heights ;  for  the  great 
parallel  pillars  rife  about  fixteen  feet  and  an  half ;  the  next  double 
pillars  of  that  line  rife  about  afoot  more ;  and  the  pillar,  marked  o, 
is  about  two  and  twenty  feet  high ;  and  the  flones,  that  compofe 
the  fourth  line  of  pillars,  are  of  the  fame  dark  colour  with  the  flones 
of  the  fecond  line  ;  and,  like  them,  are  of  different  altitudes ;  the 
pillar,  number  twenty-fix,  being  one  of  the  highefl,  and  flill  riling 
eight  feet. 

By  all  thefe  different  altitudes  you  may  perceive,  that  the  outward 
line  of  pillars  rofe  very  near  to  one  and  the  fame  line  at  top  ;  and 
that  the  pillars,  and  couplets  of  pillars,  in  the  third  row,  rofe  above 
one  another,  as  the  work  retreated  from  the  eaflward  to  the  well- 
ward,  though  not  in  the  manner  Dr.  Stukely  defcribes  it :  neither 
are  the  pillars  fo  high,  as  he  affirms  them  to  be;  fome  by  a  full  yard  ! 

The  flones  that  compofe  part  of  the  firfl  row  of  pillars,  number 
1 6,  1 7,  1,  2,  have  their  voids  covered  with  three  great  tranfom  . 
flones,  bearing  on  the  tops  of  the  pillars ;  fo  likewife  have  the  flones 
4,  5,  6,  7,  13,  14;  and  the  voids  between  the  flones,  that  compofe 
part  of  the  third  row,  and  marked  ?,  U,  h,  are  covered  in  the 
fame  manner.  So  that  the  flones  of  this  work,  now  borne  up  aloft 
by  others,  are  nine  in  number;  and  thefe,  being  added  to  the  feventy- 
fix  expreffed  in  the  plan,  make  the  flones,  at  this  time  in  the  body 
of  the  fabrick,  amount  to  eighty-five  in  number ;  to  which  if  we 

add  the 
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add  the  four  detached  ftones,  in  the  plan  of  the  whole  work, 
ihall  have  the  compleat  tale  of  all  the  ftones  of  Stonehenge,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  magical  fpell,  that  hath  hitherto  been  imagined  by  the 

vulgar,  to  render  them  untaleable.  Vid.  p.  57,  58. 

All  the  tranfom  ftones  over  thevoids,  are  of  the  fame  light  colour 

with  the  eredt  ftones  that  fuftain  them ;  and  the  tranfom  ftones  that 
reft  on  the  pillars  of  the  outward  row,  are  about  two  feet  fix  inches 
high  ;  but  thofe  that  reft  on  the  pillars  of  the  third  row,  are  about 

ten  inches  more  in  height. 

The  ftones,  in  the  conftituent  parts  of  this  work,  don’t  appear  to 
have  been  ever  wrought  to  their  truth  :  For  the  very  tranfom  ftones, 
which  were  naturally  one  thicker  than  the  other,  are  only  worked  on 
their  beds,  juft  over  thofe  parts  of  the  pillars  on  which  they  were  to 
bear;  the  reft  over  the  voids  was  left  unwrought,  as  the  tranfom 
ftones  of  the  grand  entrance,  and  the  ftones  13  and  14,  plainly  de- 

monftrate.  Vid.  p.  59. 

The  outward  line  of  pillars,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  confidered 
as  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  was  manifeftly  compofed,  or  in  tended  to 
be  compofed,  of  thirty  in  number;  for  thofe  that  ftill  remain  anfwer 
fuch  a  divifion  :  And  the  fecond  line  of  pillars,  confidered  alfo  as 
the  periphery  of  a  circle,  concentric  with  the  firft  line,  feems  to  have 
been  compofed  of  nine  and  twenty  in  number  ;  fince  the  pillars  now 
remaining  in  it  anfwer  that  divifton,  and  no  other,  as  I  could  find  by 
innumerable  trials  :  the  third  line  of  pillars,  confidered  partly  as  the 
periphery  of  a  circle,  and  partly  as  a  right  line,  was  compoled  of  ten 
in  number  ;  and  the  inner  line  of  pillars,  confidered  alfo  partly  as  a 
periphery  of  a  circle,  and  partly  as  a  right  line,  concentric  with  the 

former,  where  curved,  and  parallel,  where  ftrait,  feems  to  have  been 
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compofed  of  nineteen  in  number,  fince  the  pillars  in  it  anfwer  that 
very  divifion.  Vid.  p.  64. 

The  altitude  of  the  pillars  in  this  fourth  row,  ftems  to  have  been 
juft  half  the  altitude  of  the  pillars  behind  them;  and  the  pillars  of 
the  fecond  row  feem  to  have  rifen  juft  half  as  high,  as  the  pillars  of 
the  firft  row. 

I  have  many  reafons  to  believe  (from  obferving  the  ftone  marked 
C  .  in  plate  I.)  that  the  fame  intercolumniation  was  intended, 
generally,  in  the  fecond  row  of  pillars,  in  refpeCt  to  the  breadth  of 
thofe  pillars,  and  the  breadth  of  the  voids  between  them,  as  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  executed  in  the  firft  row;  and  that  the  fmaller 
pillars  of  the  whole  fabrick  were  made  of  different  breadths,  thick - 
neffes,  and  even  fhapes,  according  as  the  things  varied  from  each 
other,  which  thofe  pillars  were  intended  to  point  out.  vide  p.  66. 

Stonehenge,  whether  confidered  in  it’s  ruins,  or  reftored  to  the 
perfeCt  ftate  I  have  thus  pointed  out,  has  fo  much  regularity  in  the 
general  difpofition  of  it,  that  the  work  would  appear  to  me,  as 
the  wonderful  production  of  the  Roman  art,  and  power,  in  Britain, 
in  the  moft  early  ages  of  the  world,  had  fhe  not  been  famed,  and  foon 
obtained  fuch  a  place  in  hiftory,  for  the  learning  of  her  natives,  as 
to  make  them  capable  of  performing  greater  things,  before  the  rife, 

even  of  the  Grecian  Empire.  Therefore,  I  fhall  adventure  to  lay 
before  you  the  fubftance  of  what  I  have  collected,  to  explain  the 
works  of  Stonehenge  as  a  public  building,  whofe  venerable  remains 
will  always  fhine  with  the  characters  of  art,  and  immenfe  labour, 
amongft  thofe  of  the  proudeft  ftruCtures,  that  anciently  graced  the 
Britifh  Empire  :  ftruCtures  that  drew  the  Gallic  Druids  into  our 
Ifiand,  long  before  Caefar  advanced  the  Roman  Eagle  to  our  (hoar; 

H  and 
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and  ltrudures  that  Egypt  herfelf  might  glory  in,  amidft  her  choi- 
cell  examples  of  architecture. 

How  ftupendous  the  public  buildings  of  the  antient  Britons 
were,  and  how  much  above  the  Ideas  of  mankind  in  general  the 
performance  of  them  was,  feems  every  where  to  be  handed  down 
to  the  prefent  age:  common  tradition,  and  even  hiftory  itfelf, 
making  the  Devil,  Conjurors,  or  Giants,  to  be  the  artificers,  who 
performed  them.  vid.  p.  69. 

The  diameter  of  the  body  of  this  ftrudture  is  juft  one  hundred 
and  four  feet;  and  the  Area  about  it,  including  the  firft  bank  of 
earth,  is  of  the  fame  breadth:  fo  that  this  part  of  the  whole  work 
is  three  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  or  thrice  the  diameter 
of  the  body  of  the  fabrick;  and  this  is  environed  with  a  ditch  and 

a  fecond  bank  of  earth,  vid.  p.  7S. 

Mr.  Wood,  in  his  finifhed  plan  of  this  Temple,  makes  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ftones  amount  to  juft  one  hundred  and  twenty  eight  : 
And  the  area  round  the  body  of  the  work,  an  engliih  acre  and  one 
quarter  of  land,  capable  of  containing  6000  people,  yielding  a 
fquare  yard  for  each  perfon  to  ftand  on.  vid.  p.  52* 
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! The  prefent  State  of  the  Stones  at  Choir-Gaur,  on 

Salisbury  Plain,  1770. 

S  the  fpedtator  advances,  from  the  valley,  up  the  grand  ave- 


iJL  nue  to  the  temple,  the  firft  hone,  that  offers  to  his  view,  is 
called  the  Friar’s  heel,  and  ftands  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  from 
the  body  of  the  ftrudture,  in  the  middle  of  the  avenue,  and  in  a 
right  line  with  the  grand  entrance. 

The  Ihape  of  this  ftone  is  pyramidal ;  fixteen  feet  four  inches 
high,  and  twenty-four  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference  \  it  ftands 
bowing  toward  the  temple,  and  has  been  much  injured  by  the  wea¬ 
ther  }  there  is  not  the  lead:  appearance  of  any  tool  upon  it.  When 
you  view  it,  from  the  center  of  the  temple,  it  ftands  five  degrees 
nearer  to  the  eaft  from  the  N.  E.  Vid.  Plate  2,  Fig.  I. 

One  hundred  feet  beyond,  and  in  the  fame  line,  with  the  laft 
mentioned  ftone,  lies  another  very  large  ftone  on  the  vallum  of  the 
ditch ;  it  is  twenty-one  feet  four  inches  long,  feven  feet  broad, 
and  three  feet  thick.  Rabbits  burrow  under  it,  which  may  have 
caufed  it  to  fink  under  the  furface  of  the  earth  this  ftone  formerly 
ftood  eredt,  and  was  fquare  at  top.  It  is  about  eighty-five  feet  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  temple.  Vid.  plate  2,  fig.  II. 

The  next  ftone,  by  the  vallum  of  the  ditch,  on  the  left  hand,  is 
near  ninety  feet  from  the  temple,  and  eighty  degrees  from  the  laft- 
mentioned  ftone  it  was,  when  eredt,  ten  feet,  fix  inches  high, 
thirteen  feet  fix  inches  in  circumference,  and  of  a  pyramidal  form. 
It  leans  very  much  toward  the  ditch,  and  ftands  juft  forty  degrees 
from  the  eaft.  Vid.  plate  2,  fig.  III. 
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Diredly  oppofite  to  the  laft  ftone,  ftands  fig.  IV.  ereft  j  four  feet 
high,  and  eleven  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference  ;  ninety  feet 
diftant  from  the  temple ;  one  hundred  degrees  from  fig.  II.  and  forty 
degrees  from  the  weft.  A  line  drawn  from  number  three,  to  num¬ 
ber  four,  pafifes  through  the  center  of  the  two  concentric  circles  of 
the  temple.  Vid.  plate  2,  fig.  IV. 

On  the  vallum  of  the  ditch,  oppofite  to  number  II.  I  have  great 
reafon  to  believe,  there  was  another  ftone ;  but  can  find  no  traces 
of  it. 

Thefe  are  all  the  ftones,  that  are  detached  from  the  body  of  this 
venerable  ftrudture.,  The  ditch  is  about  one  hundred  and  four  feet 
from  the  temple,  and  in  mo  ft  places  about  thirty  feet  wide  ;  the 
earth  for  the  moft  part  is  thrown  inward,  which  formed  the  vallum. 

Dire&ly  north  and  fouth  of  the  temple,  juft  within  the  vallum  of 
the  ditch,  is  the  appearance  of  two  circular  holes,  encompafled  with 
the  earth,  that  was  thrown  out  of  them  ;  but  they  are  now  almoft 
effaced  by  time;  they  were,  perhaps,  originally  intended  for  a  me¬ 
ridian  line. 

N.  B.  All  thefe  ftones  are  of  the  rock  kind,  compoftd  of  a  very 
ftrong  grit,  and  fo  incrufted  by  time,  that  a  tool  will  hardly  touch 
them. 

The  outward  circle  of  this  temple  conlifted  of  thirty  upright 
ftones,  of  a  ftupendous  fize,  crowned  with  thirty  architraves,  or 
impclls  ;  thofe  that  are  hatched,  or  fhaded,  are  now  ftanding ;  thofe 
dotted,  are  lying  on  the  ground.  Vid.  plate  I. 

Numbers  1,  2,  17,  16,  are  covered  with  three  impofts ;  and  lean 
to  the  north-eaft,  two  feet  at  lead,  out  of  their  perpendicular. 
Between  the  figures  1  and  17  is  the  grand  entrance  of  the  temple. 

Number 
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Number  3  rtands  by  itfelf.  Numbers  4  and  5  are  covered  with 
an  import  :  fo  likewife  are  numbers  fix  and  feven.  The  two  lart 
rtones  rtand  very  much  out  of  their  perpendicular  ;  one  leaning  to 
the  eaft,  the  other  to  the  wert  ;  the  import  feems  to  be  falling  on 
you  ;  which  gives  it  a  very  frightful  appearance. 

The  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  are  fragments  lying  on  the  ground. 

Number  8,  rtands  by  itfelf;  fo  likewife  does  number  9.  This 
rtone  is  not  half  the  fize  of  the  other ;  the  top  of  it  feems  to  have 
been  broken  off. 

Letter  e  is  fallen  out  of  the  circle,  on  the  ground,  and  meafures 
feventeen  feet  in  length. 

Number  8  leans  on  the  fame  number  of  the  inward  circle. 

Number  10  is  one  of  the  largert  rtones  of  the  outward  circle,  and 
rtands  by  itfelf. 

The  letters  f,  g,  are  fragments. 

Numbers  n  and  12  lean  very  much  to  the  weft,  and  have  an 
import  upon  them  ;  thefe  rtones  are  exceftively  decayed. 

Number  13  rtands  by  itfelf. 

The  letters  h,  i,  k,  are  fragments. 

Numbers  14  and  15  rtand  by  themfelves.  So  that  no  more  re¬ 
main  of  the  uprights  of  this  circle,  than  feventeen  :  three  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  eight  fragments. 

The  upright  pillars  with  their  imports,  are  of  the  fame  kind  of 
fand  rock  as  thofe  before-mentioned.  Dr.  Stukeley  will  have  it  to 
be  a  kind  of  baftard  marble;  but  I  muft  beg  leave  to  diftent  from 
him;  and  humbly  hope  to  convince  the  reader,  that  it  is  a  fand 
rock,  cornpofed  of  a  very  fharp  grit,  and  lo  hardened  by  time,  that 
at  prefent,  it  refills  the  force  of  any  tool;  they  rtand  in  a  bed  of 

chalk, 
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chalk,  which  conftantly  drains  off  all  moirture  that  falls  on  them. 

The  upright  pillars  have  each  of  them  two  oval  tenons,  and  the 
imports  two  oval  mortoifes,  to  receive  the  tenons  of  the  uprights. 
All  the  uprights  are  wrought  on  their  beds. 

Thefe  uprights  are  not  all  of  an  equal  breadth  ;  fome  meafure  fe- 
ven  feet  wide,  others  lefs  ;  the  fame  as  to  their  thicknefs,  fome  being 
three  feet  and  a  half,  others  much  lefs.  The  void  fpace  between 
the  pillars  is  about  three  feet  five  inches  :  but  thofe  at  the  grand 
entrance  rtand  at  a  greater  dirtance.  The  imports  are  about  two 
feet  fix  inches  thick  ;  and  as  they  rather  overhang  the  pillars,  they 
are  fomewhat  wider  than  the  pillars. 

Thefe  ftones  are  ere&ed  in  the  fame  rude  rtate,  as  when  firft  taken 
from  the  quarry ;  there  being  no  traces  of  tools  on  any  of  them 
except  on  their  beds,  where  they  receive  the  imports ;  and  a  little 
at  the  end  of  the  imports,  to  favour  the  circular  form  of  the  temple ; 
and  are  far  from  being  of  an  equal  fize,  notwithftanding  what  fome 

authors  have  fuggefted. 

That  the  reader  may  be  convinced  of  the  truth,  relating  to  thefe 
pillars,  not  being  of  an  equal  fize  ;  and  that  they  could  never  anfwer 
either  to  Inigo  Jones’s,  or  Dr.  Stukeley’s  archite&onical  plans;  I 
fhall  give  him  the  circumference  of  each  pillar,  taken  about  fix  feet 
from  the  ground,  not  two  months  fince. 

Number  i.  Eighteen  feet  five  inches,  in  circumference, 

2.  Twenty-one  feet  five  inches. 

3.  Seventeen  feet  eight  inches. 

4.  Eighteen  feet  feven  inches. 

5.  Seventeen  feet  three  inches, 

6.  Eighteen  feet  five  inches. 


7.  Seventeen 
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7.  Seventeen  feet  eight  inches. 

8.  Eighteen  feet  nine  inches. 

9.  Twelve  feet. 

10.  Twenty-two  feet  one  inch. 

11.  Fourteen  feet. 

12.  Seventeen  feet  ieven  inches 

13.  Seventeen  feet  five  inches. 

14.  Seventeen  feet  eight  inches. 

15.  Twenty  feet  four  inches. 

16.  Eighteen  feet  eleven  inches. 

17.  Twenty-one  feet  four  inches. 

Thefe  are  all  the  upright  pillars  now  fianding  ;  and,  if  I  might  be 
allowed  to  judge  by  the  ftone  marked  with  the  letter  e,  which  mea- 
fures  on  the  ground  feventeen  feet,  the  pillars,  with  their  imports,  or 
architraves,  rofe  upwards  of  fixteen  feet  above  the  furface  of  the 
area. 

The  fecond  circle,  about  nine  feet  and  an  half  dirtant,  and  con¬ 
centric  with  the  firft,  confifted  likewife  of  thirty  rtones,  about  fe- 
ven  feet  high ;  but  of  no  regular  form  ;  fome  being  fquare  at  the 
bafis,  others  oblong,  and  indeed  of  various  rtiapes  ;  and,  as  fuch, 
anfwered  very  well  the  purpofe  of  the  builder  :  they  never  were 
placed  at  equal  dirtances  from  each  other,  nor  covered  with  imports. 
Some  of  thefe  rtones  are  of  a  dark  mixt  marble,  of  the  granite  kind, 
and  extremely  hard.  Number  17  feems  to  have  been  taken  from 
a  mineral  fpring ;  for,  betwixt  the  laminae,  it  appears  like  rurty 
iron  ;  and  the  colour  of  the  rtone  is  what  the  miners  call  pigeon- 
breafted.  I  have  feen  iron-ore  much  like  it.  Mr.  Jones  fays,  there 
were  thirty  rtones  only  in  this  circle  :  Dr.  Stukely  will  have  them 

.  to  be 
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to  be  forty  ;  and  Mr.  Wood  makes  them  juft  twenty-nine ;  and  will 
have  them  covered  with  imports,  as  thofe  of  the  outward  circle ; 
being  led  into  that  error  from  feeing  the  ftone,  on  the  left,  marked 
with  a  crefcent,  and  two  mortoifes  in  it. 

Between  the  Numbers  i  and  18,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Choir. 

Number  2,  fhould  have  been  dotted;  but  this,  through  the  mif- 
take  of  the  engraver,  is  omitted. 

Number  3,  is  ftanding  eredt,  almoft  fquare,  and  feven  feet  in 
height. 

Number  4,  is  ftanding  eredt. 

Number  5,  a  fragment. 

Number  6,  is  lying  on  the  ground;  the  turf  growing  over  it 
gives  it  that  pointed  form. 

Number  7,  is  ftanding,  and  fupports  the  ftone,  number  8,  one 
of  the  uprights,  of  the  outward  circle  :  this  ftone  affords  good  Shel¬ 
ter  in  a  ftorm  ;  under  which  I  have  been  obliged  often  to  retire. 

Number  9,  and  10,  have  been  forced  out  of  their  places,  by 
number  11,  which  is  a  fragment  of  an  import,  of  the  outward 
circle. 

Numbers  12,  13,  14,  15,  are  lying  on  the  ground. 

Numbers  16,  17,  18,  are  ftanding. 

Thefe  are  all  the  ftones  that  are  left  of  the  fecond  circle;  eight  of 
which  are  ftanding;  and  nine  lying  on  the  ground. 

The  next,  and  grandeft  part  of  this  ftrudture,  was  originally  an 
Ellipfis,  or  oval.  Notwithftanding  what  Mr.  Wood  has  faid  to 
the  contrary,  (in  oppofition  to  Dr.  Stukeley’s  plan,)  I  am  thro’ly 
convinced  that  it  was  ftruck  by  two  centers;  and  doubt  not,  in 
the  leaft,  of  the  reader’s  concurrence,  if  he  pleafes  to  look  at  the 
three  Plans.  Tho’ 
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Though  Dr.  Stukeley  may  have  drained  a  point  in  advancing  the 
two  entrance  rtones  of  the  fecond  circle  ;  yet  he  is  much  nearer  the 
mark,  than  Mr.  Wood,  who  has  run  out  two  parallel  right  lines 
from  a  femicircle.  The  intention  of  the  Druids  was,  when  they 
ereCted  this  temple,  to  give  a  phafe  of  the  moon  when  floe  was  fix 
days  old,  and  an  egg-like  form  to  the  earth  ;  which  could  not  have 
been  formed  without  two  centers,  and  which  Dr.  Stukeley  feems  to> 
have  had  lome  notion  of. 

This  grand  ellipfis  confided  of  fourteen  upright  pillars,  and  feven 
architraves ;  they  itood  in  pairs,  detached  at  equal  diftances  from 
each  other  ;  each  pair  of  pillars  was  covered  with  an  import,  or  ar¬ 
chitrave  ;  each  pillar  had  one  tenon  ;  and  each  import,  or  architrave, 
two  mortifes,  to  receive  the  tenons  of  the  two  pillars.  Each  pair 
of  pillars  ftand  about  one  foot  or  more  from  each  other  the  archi¬ 
trave  fpanning  the  breadth  of  the  pillars  ;  and  are  properly  called, 
trilithons  by  Dr.  Stukeley.  Vid.  plate  I.  fig.  2. 

Thefe  marked  ?  Venus,  if  Jupiter,  and  h  Saturn,  arenowrtand-- 
ing,  with  their  architraves  5  and  one  of  the  uprights  of  o  Sol,  the- 
Sun,  and  one  of  $  Mars. 

The  rtone  lying  by  number  2,  of  the  fecond  circle,  and  marked 
with  a  crefcent;  is  the  import  of  Luna,  the  moon  ;;  oppofite  to 
Luna,  and  leaning  far  into  the  choir,  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  £  Mer¬ 
cury,  much  injured  by  ignorant  people,  who  pay  no  regard  to  this 
venerable  piece  of  antiquity. 

All  the  other  rtones  are  lying  down  and  broken  j  (except  the  im¬ 
port  of  g  Sol,  the  Sun)  which  may  be  dirtinguirtied  by  their  re- 
fpedtive  characters. 

11 


One 


c8  different  accounts 

One  of  the  pillars  of  Sol  lies  broken  in  two  pieces,  and  in  its  fali 
broke  the  altar  (lone,  number  30,  in  two  pieces ;  and  foiced  it  out 
of  its  pofition;  the  other  (lone.  which  lies  unfraftured,  is  the  ar¬ 
chitrave  or  impoft  of  Sol ;  which  in  falling,  pitched  on  its  hither 
end,  fell  back  on  the  altar,  and  lies  there  in  equilibrio,  to  this  day  ; 
and  may  be  eafily  moved  by  the  hand  ;  althougn  of  that  immenfe 
weight,  ten  tuns  at  lead. 

By  this  accident,  I  apprehend,  Stonehenge  took  its  name,  from, 
this  (lone’s  hanging  in  equilibrio.  The  other  (lone  or  Sol  leans  very 
forward,  and  reds  on  the  (lone,  number  twenty- five  ;  and  has  like- 
wife  forced  that  (lone  forward.  The  tenon  of  Sol  is  very  long  ;  con- 
fequently  the  mortife  of  the  impoft  was  proportionally  deep.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  other  mortife  of  the  impoft  is  veiy  fu- 
perficial :  when  the  upright  fell,  it  forced  the  end  of  the  impoft  over 
the  altar  ;  and  the  depth  of  its  mortife  crew  tne  other  (lone,  now 
(landing,  forward  on  the  (lone  number  25,  before  it  quitted  the 
tenon  of  the  leaning  (lone.  The  whole  of  it  was  a  fortuitous  event ; 
which  any  one  may  (ee,  who  attends  to  it.  I  (houid  look  upon  that 
man  as  a  good  mechanic,  who  could  lay  this  impoft  in  the  fame  pc- 
(ition.  Vid.  plate  I. 

One  of  the  upright  ftones  of  <?  Mars  is  fallen  into  the  choir,  and 
broken  in  three  pieces,  which  lie  contiguous  to  each  other;  fo  like**- 
wife  is  the  impoft  :  thefe  fragments  are  the  firfl  you  fee  from  the 
entrance. 

One  Gaffer  Hunt  of  Ambrefbury,  built  a  hut  againll  the  upright 
(lone  of  Mars  ;  and  attended  there  daily  with  liquors,  to  entertain 
the  traveller,  and  (hew  him  the  ftones  :  his  cellar  was  under  the 
great  (lone,  next  the  hut.  He  was  there  when  Mr.  Woo-d  furveyed 
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the  temple,  by  order  of  the  late  Earl  of  Oxford.  I  mention  this, 
as  an  excufe  lor  Mr.  Wood’s  throwing  this  rtone,  which  the  hut 
flood  againrt,  into  a  right  line,  in  his  ichnographical  plan.  Vid, 
plate  II. 

The  pillars  of  Sol  flood  22  feet  above  the  furface  ;  the  broken 
flone  meafures  25  feet  in  length,  20  feet  in  circumference,  3  feet 
7  inches  thick,  and  6  feet  eleven  inches  broad  :  the  weight  about 
36  tun.  The  architrave,  or  import  of  Sol  is  15  feet  long,  12  feet 
6  inches  in  circumference,  4  feet  2  inches  broad,  and  2  feet  9  inches 
thick.  The  farther  upright  of  Jupiter  is  the  largeft  rtone  in  circum¬ 
ference,  except  Venus.  It  is  22  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference, 
6  feet  9  inches  broad,  3  feet  10  inches  thick,  and  17  feet  three 
inches  high. 

Its  opportte,  is  Saturn,  22  feet  in  circumference,  7?eet  10  inches 
broad,  3  feet  8  inches  thick,  and  17  feet  10  inches  high  :  On  this 
fide  the  temple  the  earth  is  lower. 

Venus  is  23  feet  2  inches  in  circumference,  7  feet  6  inches  broad, 
3  feet  10  inches  thick,  and  16  feet  two  inches  high. 

Mars,  the  opportte  trilithon,  is  22  feet  eleven  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference,  7  feet  8  inches  broad,  3  feet  10  inches  thick,  and  16  feet 
3  inches  high. 

The  import  of  Luna  is  half  the  length,  and,  as  near  as  I  can 

1 

judge  it,  half  the  rtze  of  the  import  of  Sol  ;  the  uprights,  I  fuppofe, 
of  the  fame  proportion  ;  Its  correfpondent  Mercury  I  have  drawn 
with  the  fame  dimenrtons.  Luna  is  of  the  fame  kind  of  granite  as 
the  rtones  of  the  fecond  circle:  All  the  other  rtones,  of  the  great 
elliprts  are  of  the  rock  kind,  with  thofe  of  the  outward  circle. 

I  2 
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I  now  come  to  the  dones,  which  dand  in  the  body  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  .  and  (hall  begin  fil'd  with  number  19,  on  the  left  hand,  which 
1  call  Aries  v  :  its  oppofite  which  lies  on  the  ground,  number  29, 
is  Taurus  «.  Number  20  is  Pifces  x  :  its  oppofite,  number  28, 
is  Gemini  n.  Number  21,  Aquarius  ss  ;  its  oppofite  fhould  have 
been  Cancer  ss  :  There  is  no  done  to  correfpond  with  number.  27  : 
I  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  Capricorn  kf  ;  and  its  oppofite  Leo  ft. 
Number  22  is  a  dump  broken  off,  and  partly  covered  with  turf, 
intended  for  Sagittarius  t  :  its  oppofite,  number  26,  is  Virgo  w. 
Number  23  is  a  fragment,  its  dump  lies  under  the  hither  part  of 
Sol’s  upright,  and  was  Scorpio  v\ ;  its  oppofite  number  25,  Libra  : 
Number  24  I  fuppofe  to  be  the  Druid’s  dall  ;  and  dood  diredtly 
againd  Sol,  behind  the  altar,  facing  the  line  of  the  temple.  The 
done  Libra,  on  the  left  fide  of  it,  has  a  groove  cut  up  through  the 
middle  of  it,  which  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts ;  the  only  done 
that  has  the  appearance  of  a  tool  on  it,  except  on  their  beds,  to 
receive  the  tenons  of  the  impods  ;  and  a  little  on  the  outward  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  impods.  Thefe  dones  are  of  a  height,  in  proportion  to 
thole  they  dand  before,  the  highed  about  eight  feet.  Vid.  plate  2. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  choir  lies  a  done,  number  30,  called  the 
altar;  it  is  fixteen  feet  long,  four  feet  broad,  and  twenty  inches 
thick  ;  it  is  a  bluilh  marble,  interfperfed  with  white  glittering  fand, 
and  broken  in  two  pieces. 

As  authors  have  difagreed  about  the  number  of  dones  in  the  inner 
part  of  this  temple,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  demondrate  to  the  reader, 
that  there  could  be  no  more  than  thirteen,  by  the  following  plan. 

1  fu  pofe  them  to  be  the  thirteen  lunar  months  :  and  the  twelve 
figns  of  the  zodiac.  That,  at  the  upper  end,  the  Druid’s  dall. 
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The  planets  and  figns  are  all  marked  with  their  proper  chara&ers. 
The  letter  A  is  the  altar  ftone.  Vid.  Diagram. 

Figures  i  and  2,  are  the  ftones  that  help  to  form  the  ellipfis ;  and 

belono-  to  the  fecond  circle.  'The  diftances  between  Aries  and 

Pi  fees. 
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I’ifces,  Leo  and  Gemini,  will  be  accounted  for,  when  the  ufes 
of  the  temple  are  explained. 

The  number  of  flones,  that  compofed  this  magnificent  temple# 
is  as  followeth  : 

Uprights  of  the  outward  circle,  30. 


Architraves  over  the  fame,  -  30 

The  inward  circle,  30 

The  great  oval,  -  -  -  14 

Architraves  over  the  fame,  -  7 

The  inward  oval,  -  -  13 

The  altar,  -  1 

Three  flones  on  the  vallum,  -  3 


The  large  flone  in  the  avenue,  1. 

129. 

Dr.  Stukeley  thinks  there  was  another  flone  Handing  on  the 
fouth-wefl  fide  of  the  temple,  oppofite  the  grand  entrance;  if  fo, 
the  complete  number  which  formed  this  ver^rable  piece  of  anti¬ 
quity,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  flones ;  juft  fo  many  as 
are  required  in  my  plan. 


The 


The  USES  of 


c 


ill 


EXPLAINED,  and  proved  to  be  a 

TROPICAL  TEMPLE. 


t  ftone  number  i,  in  the  middle  of  the  grand  avenue  to  the 

-L  Temple,  is  the  Key,  or  Gnomon,  by  which  I  propofe  to 
unlock  this  Ambre,  or  Repofitory  of  Druidical  Secrets. 

In  plate  2  and  3,  an  horizon  is  drawn  round  the  temple,  divided 
into  360  equal  parts,  or  degrees  :  the  outward  circle  of  the  horizon 
is  divided  into  12  equal  parts  each  part,  marked  with  a  fign  of  the 
zodiac  ,  Thefe  ligns  ftand  30  degrees  from  each  other.  Begin  at 
the  eaft  with  Aries  and  reckon  them  on  the  right  till  you  come  to 
Pifces,  the  laftfign.  Thefe  are  their  names  and  characters : 

Libra  ^  the  Ballance. 

Scorpio  in  the  Scorpion. 

Sagittarius  jt  the  Centaur. 
Capricornus  kf  the  horned  Goat. 
Aquarius  22  the  Waterer. 

Pilces  K  Fillies.  Vid.  Diagr.  p.  61. 

The 


Aries  v  the  Ram. 
Taurus  s  the  Bull. 
Gemini  u  Twins. 
Cancer  25  the  Crab. 
Leo  a  the  Lion. 
Virgo  m  the  Virgin. 
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The  fun,  in  his  annual  revolution  round  his  axis,  pafTes  through 
one  of  thefe  figns  every  month  ;  in  12  months  he  pafTes  through, 
them  all ;  and  then  the  folar  year  is  completed. 

At  the  fummer  foldiee,  when  the  days  are  longed,  he  enters  the 
fjan  Cancer,  and  ieems  to  rife  in  the  fame  point  of  the  horizon,  three 
days  together.  The  Arch-Druid  (landing  againd  his  flail,  and  look¬ 
ing  down  the  right  line  of  the  temple,  over  the  flones  II.  and  I.  his 
eve  is  bounded  by  Durrington  field,  (a  charming  horizon  about  two 
miles  diilant,)  he  there  fees  the  fun  rife  from  behind  the  hill ;  the 
apex  of  the  done  number  I.  points  dire&ly  to  the  place  ;  the  other 
done,  number  II.  being  flat  at  top,  he  might,  with  fome  accuracy, 
meafure  a  degree  of  the  great  circle.  This  done  dood  fomewhat 
lower  than  number  I.  At  this  foldiee  the  fun  rifes  ten  degrees  in 
Taurus,  and  fets  2.0  degrees  in  Leo  ;  his  greated  amplitude  (in  this 
latitude,)  from  the  ead  is  forty  degrees  at  rifing,  and  the  fame  from 
the  wed  at  fetting.  Vid.  plates  2  and  , /  dones  II,  and  IV.  As 
the  done  number  II.  dood  diredlly  in  the  grand  entrance  to  the  tem¬ 
ple,  it  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  a  fcreen,  to  conceal  from  the  vul¬ 
gar,  the  myderious  rites  of  the  Druids ;  they  not  being  admitted 
within  the  vallum  of  the  ditch. 

At  the  winter  foldiee,  the  fun  is  in  Capricorn,  and  rifes  by  the 
done  number  III.  20  degrees  in  Aquarius,  and  fets  10  degrees  in 
Scorpio  ;  here  is  no  done  to  point  out  his  fetting.  His  greated  am¬ 
plitude  at  rifing,  is  forty  degrees  fouth  of  the  ead,  and  the  fame  am»- 
plitude  at  fetting,  fouth  of  the  wed.  Vide  the  horizon  in  both 
plates. 

The  outward  circle  of  the  temple  confids  of  thirty  pillars ;  thefe, 
multiplied  by  the  12  figns,  make  360,  as- many  days  as  were 

reckoned! 
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reckoned  in  the  antient  folar  year ;  (or  at  lead;  I  apprehend  fo).  Thefe 
pillars  were  crowned  at  top,  with  a  circular  Cornidi  of  impofts.  All 
circles  were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients  as  fymbols  of  the  Deity,  of 
eternity,  and  of  the  revolution  of  time.  The  antient  Egyptians  re- 
prefented  the  year  hieroglyphically,  by  a  ferpent  with  the  tail  in 
its  mouth ;  which  reprefentation  is  continued  down  to  us  in  our 
common  almanacks,  with  thefe  mottos  :  in  feje  volvitur  annus ; 
annus  latet  in  angue .  Whether  or  not  the  Druids  allowed  for  the 
foldices  in  reckoning  the  days  of  the  year,  I  cannot  take  upon  me 
to  fay ;  they  mud  certainly  know  the  number  of  days,  and  hours, 
the  year  confided  of,  from  this  mathematical  obfervatory.  The  di- 
vifion  of  the  great  circle  into  360  degrees,  is  as  ancient  as  their  com¬ 
mon  parent  Noah  if  not  many  ages  primasval  to  the  deluge. 

The  inward  circle  is  the  lunar  month  :  Between  it  and  the  great 
ellipfis  you  fee  the  phafe  of  the  moon,  when  die  is  fix  days  old  ;  the 
Druids  then  began  to  reckon  her  days,  till  die  put  on  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearance  again  ;  which  were  29  days  and  12  hours :  Here  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  lunar  months,  with  the  folar  year. 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  circle,  there  are  dx  dones  danding  clofe 
together,  by  which  are  exprefled  the  harved  and  hunter’s  moon  : 
die,  at  thefe  feafons,  rifes  fix  night’s  together,  with  little  variation, 
owing  to  the  fmall  angle  die  makes.  Vid.  Fergufon  on  the  harved 
moon.  p.  130. 

Next  to  this  circle  is  the  great  ellipfis,  compofed  of  feven  pair  of 
pillars,  with  an  impod  on  each  pair  ;  I  call  them  the  feven  planets, 
which  at  prefent  give  names  to  the  feven  days  of  the  week  :  The 
reafon  why  they  are  defcribed  by  three  dones,  or  trilithons,  I  appre¬ 
hend  to  be  this  :  the  Druids  conceived,  that  each  planet  had  great 
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influence  over  the  feafons ;  they  never  gathered  plants,  &c.  but 
under  the  afpedts  ol  one  or  other  of  them  ;  a  practice  continued  ai¬ 
med  to  our  times,  by  botanids  of  great  repute.  All  nature  is  fen- 
fible  of  the  genial  warmth  of  the  fun  ;  the  water  of  the  feas  would 
become  flagnant,  were  it  not  for  the  moon’s  preffureon  our  atmof- 
phere,  which  caufes  tides,  and  many  other  phenomena  unaccounted 
for  ;  what  influence  the  other  planets  may  have  over  us,  I  mud  leave 
to  the  reader.  Whatever  the  Druids  did,  was  myderious,  and  reh- 
giouflv  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar  ;  from  thence,  I  con¬ 
clude,  thefe  trilithons  exprefled  the  three  feafons  of  the  year;  the 
word  autumn  not  being  known,  in  any  of  the  Celtic  languages,  nor 
among  the  Jews;  for  in  the  holy  feriptures  you-have  only  feed  time, 
harvefl,  and  winter  ;  or  fpring,  dimmer,  and  winter. 

Thefe  planets,  with  two  dones  of  the  inner  circle,  give  that  ovi¬ 
form,  or  egg-like  fhape  to  theeartn.  This  is  the  ferpent  s  egg,  or 
ovum  mundi,  of  the  ancients,  who  were  entirely  ignorant  from 
whence  it  proceeded.  The  Druids,  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
conceived  all  nature  to  fpring  from  this  egg  of  the  earth,  which  myf- 
tery  they  concealed  from  the  world,  in  other  works,  befldes  this  of 
Stonehenge.  Vid.  the  ancient  univerfal  hidory,  Vol.  i,  p.  27,  34, 
35’  36-  Vid.  Pliny’s  natural  hidory  on  the  ferpent’s  egg.  Vid. 
plate  1.  fig,  1.  The  ferpent’s  egg  with  the  Equator,  the  Tropics  of 
Cancer,  and  Capricorn,  the  Polar  circles  and  the  Ecliptic,  which  the 
Druids  wore  fufpended  from  their  necks  on  all  public  occafions. 

To  find  out  the  elevation  of  the  north  pole,  or  latitude  of  the 
place  :  Draw  aline  (as  in  plate  1)  through  the  temple,  and  divide  it 
into  ninety  equal  parts,  which  is  a  quadrant  of  the  great  circle,  and 
you  will  find  the  center,  between  the  two  focus’s  of  the  ellipfis, 
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to  be  51  degrees  and  about  1 1  minutes  ;  you  will  find  alio,  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  this  temple,  to  be  the  fame,  in  the  maps  of  Wiltfhire.  Vid. 
plate  1.  And  what  may  feem  flill  more  extraordinary  !  the  temple 
could  not  have  been  ere&ed  in  this  form  in  any  other  parallel  of 

latitude. 

In  order  to  prove  it,  draw  two  concentric  circles  about  eleven  de¬ 
grees  from  each  other  :  another  circle  muff  be  drawn,  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  to  be  formed  with  part  of  the  fecond  circle  ;  fo  as  to 
give  a  phafe  to  the  moon,  when  fhe  is  fix  days  old  :  the  center  then, 

of  this  lad  circle,  will  be  in  51  degrees  and  about  eleven  miuutes 
north  latitude.  Vid.  p.  1.  fig.  3. 

If  you  attempt  to  draw  the  third  circle,  in  any  other  degree  of  la¬ 
titude,  it  will  either  not  touch  the  fecond  circle,  or  become  ec- 
centrick.  Vid.  plate  1.  fig.  4. 

Suppofe,  for  indance,  you  draw  a  circle  in  45  degrees  of  Lat.  (a 
place  in  Gaul,  where  the  Druids  held  their  national  council ;  as 
Casfar  informs  us  in  his  commentaries)  it  will  be  exactly  concentric 
with  the  other  two  circles^  if  for  the  Lat.  of  Peterfburg,  it  will  be 
eccentrick  :  fo  for  Naples  in  Italy,  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

The  flones  called  the  13  lunar  months,  or  the  12  figns  of  the  zo¬ 
diac,  never  flood  equididant  from  each  other.  The  Druids  undoubt¬ 
edly  had  their  reafons  for  it,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  thefe.  The 
done  behind  the  altar,  was  afligned  to  the  Arch-Druid  for  his  flail, 
Libra  and  Scorpio  on  each  fide  of  it,  to  thofe  next  in  dignity ;  and 
fo  of  the  refl: ;  the  Druidefles  probably  attended  on  public  occafions. 
-Aries  and  Taurus,  which  Hand  at  a  much  greater  didance  from  the 
others,  were  intended  for  the  Bards,  (the  place  at  prefent  afligned 
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to  the  muficians  in  our  choirs)  where  there  was  room  fufficient  for 
all  their  mufical  inftruments,  &c.  Vid.  the  diagram  p.  61. 

The  laft  done  to  be  taken  notice  of,  is  the  altar.  On  this  altar 
the  Druids  offered  up  the  blood  only  of  their  facrifices.  Notwith- 
ffanding  they  have  been  charged  by  all  authors,  with  offering  up 
human  victims,  1  muff  beg  leave  to  diffent  from  them,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reafon  j  which  is,  that  this  altar  will  not  bear -the  fire.  I 
tried  a  fragment  of  it  in  a  crucible  ;  it  foon  changed  its  blueifh  to  an 
affi  colour,  and,  in  a  ftronger  fire,  was  reduced  to  powder.  Very 
unlit  furely  for  burnt  offerings  ! 

If  what  has  been  faid  is  not  fufficient  to  prove  this  a  tropical  temple, 
let  us  enquire  into  the  derivation  of  its  Britifii  name.  Choir  Gaur. 

Choir,  in  all  our  dictionaries,  is  rendered  choire,  or  quire  of  a 
church ;  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word  being  loll  in  all  the  Celtic  lan- 
o-uao-es.  Calafhio,  in  his  Hebrew  Lexicon,  tranflates  the  radical 
word  Chor  or  Cor,  Concha  Marina  ;  which  may,  (I  prefume)  be 
called  Cancer;  the  crab  (hell,  refembling  more  the  quire  of  a  church 
than  any  other ;  it  being  of  an  elliptic  or  oval  form. 

Gaur  in  the  Irifh,  Gauvr  in  the  Armoric,  and  Gafr  in  the  Welffi, 
are  words  of  the  fame  found,  and  fignify  Caper  the  he-goat ;  from 
whence  Capricorn,  the  fign  when  the  fun  enters  the  winter  folftice  ; 
and  Cancer,  when  the  fun  enters  the  fummer  folftice. 

I  hope  the  reader  is  now  convinced  of  its  being  a  tropical  temple, 
eredted  by  the  ancient  Druids,  for  obferving  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  :  and  from  whence  probably  the  choirs  of  all 
churches  derived  their  name.  Vid.  Toland,  Pezron,  Skinner,  Ri¬ 
chards,  &c. 
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Rock  Aones  are  to  be  found  in  fandy  foils,  and  not  on  mountains, 
which  confift  of  chalk  and  flints  only,  viz.  the  Marlborough  Downs, 
from  whence  Jones,  Stukeley,  and  Wood  have  brought  them. 

At  Urchfont,  about  eleven  miles  from  Stonehenge,  may  be  feen 
large  rocks,  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  our  temple  juft  by  a 
cottage,  in  one  of  the  rocks,  is  dug  a  refervoir  to  fupply  it  with 
water,  which  i flues  out  of  the  fame  rock :  As  there  is  no  fuch  word 
as  Urch  in  dictionaries,  if  fimilar  founds  may  be  allowed,  Irifh  or 
Erfefont  will  account  for  the  tradition  of  thefe  flones  being  origi¬ 
nally  brought  from  Ireland. 

On  the  river  Avon,  about  two  miles  from  Stonehenge,  is  fituated 
the  ancient  town  of  Ambrefbury,  famous  for  a  Nunnery  built  by 
Queen  Elfrida,  by  way  of  expiation  for  the  murder  of  King  Edward 
the  younger,  called  St.  Edward,  of  which  fhe  had  been  guilty. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Ann.  Bom.  1177,  the  Nuns  about  thirty 
in  number)  were  expelled  from  this  houfe,  and  fliut  up  in  other 
religious  houfes,  under  flri&er  cufiody,  for  their  Incontinency  and 
notorious  fcandal j  and  other  Nuns  of  Font-Everard  introduced 
here  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Alexander,  King  Henry  II.  and 
Richard,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury ;  which  King  Henry  II.  gave 
to  the  faid  Nunnery  of  Font-Everard,  this  Church  as  a  Cell,  with 
many  other  lands,  and  great  liberties ;  all  which  were  confirmed 
by  King  John,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  with  a  gift  of  50s.  per 
Ann,  out  of  the  Exchequer,  for  ever,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign, 
valued  at  49  5I.  15s.  2d.  per  Ann.  Vid.  Dugdale.  Since,  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Queenlberry  has  made  a  turnpike  road  through  this 
town,  adage  coach  .paflfes  from  London  to  Wells,  in  Somerfetlhke, 
twice  a  week  :  Here  are  very  good  Inns  to  accommodate  Arangers, 
who  come  from  all  parts  to  vifit  this  venerable  Antiquity. 
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117  HAT  the  Egyptians  in  their  Cofmogony  called  Cneph, 
*  V  was  fymbolically  reprefented  in  the  ffiape  of  a  Man,  of  a 
dark-blue  complexion,  holding  a  Girdle  and  a  Sceptre,  with  a  royal 
plume  on  his  head,  and  thrufting  forth  an  Egg  out  of  his  mouth ; 
from  whence  proceeded  another  God,  whom  they  named  Phtha, 
and  the  Gieeks  Vulcan.  The  reafon  of  which  hieroglyphic  is  thus 
given  .  Becaufe  this  intellectual  being  is  difficult  to  be  found  out, 
hidden  and  invifible;  and  becaufe  he  is  the  giver  of  life,  and  King 
of  all  things ;  and  becaufe  he  is  moved  in  an  intellectual,  and  ipiri- 
tual  mannei  j  which  is  lignified  by  the  Feathers  on  his  head.  The 
Egg  which  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  this  God,  is  interpreted  to 
be  the  world.  Vid.  Ancient  Hitt.  vol.  i.  p.  27.  It  is  proper  to 
obferve,  that  Orpheus,  among  other  eaftern  learning,  feems  to  have 
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firft  introduced  among  the  Greeks  the  dodfcrine  of  the  Mundane- 
Egg;  which,  in  all  probability,  he  learned  from  the  Egyptians* 
who  reprefented  the  world  by  that  Symbol,  as  many  other  antient 
nations  did. 

The  Phoenicians  made  their  zophafemin,  which  were  the  ccdeftial 

bodies,  oviform,  and  worfhipped  an  Egg,  in  the  orgia  of  Bacchus, 

as  an  image  of  the  world.  And  the  fame  comparifon,  or  refem- 

« 

blance,  was  made  ufe  of  by  the  Chaldeans,  Perfians,  Indians,  and 
Chinefe:  And  this  not  only  for  its  external  figure,  but  alfo  for 
the  inward  compofition  of  it,  the  fhell  reprefenting  the  heaven, 
the  white  the  air,  and  the  yolk  the  earth;  though  others  make  out 
the  refemblance  in  a  different  manner.  Hence  Plutarch  obferves, 
that  the  queftion,  which  was  the  elder,  the  Egg  or  the  Hen,  was 
not  a  trivial  Inquiry;  but  according  to  the  orphick  Dodlrine,  com¬ 
prehended  the  antient  generation  of  all  things :  And  the  author  of 
the  Hymns,  attributed  to  Orpheus,  makes  the  firft  born  God, 
named  by  the  Greeks  Phanes,  to  be  produced  from  an  Egg.  This 
was  the  firft  begotten  God,  mentioned  by  Athenagoras  to  have 
been  hatched  from  the  Egg;  as  the  follower  of  Orpheus  taught. 
Vid.  Ancient  Hift.  vol.  1.  p.  34.,  35. 

Ariftophanes  writes,  that  firft  were  Chaos,  black  Erebus,  and 
wide  Tartarus ;  but  neither  earth,  nor  air,  nor  heaven;  that  night 
with  fable  wings  laid  the  firft  Egg  of  Wind  in  the  vaft  bofom  of  Ere¬ 
bus,  from  whence,  in  procefs  of  time,  iffued  amiable  Love,  fhining 
with  Wings  of  Gold,  like  to  impetuous  whirlwinds; 'that  Love  cou¬ 
pling  with  the  obfcure  Chaos,  ingendered  animals  and  men;  but 
there  were  no  gods,  before  love  mingled  with  all  things;  from  which 
mixture  of  things  one  with  another,  the  heaven  and  the  earth  were 
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generated,  and  the  whole  race  of  immortal  Gods.  Vid.  Ancient  I  lift, 
p.  36. 

Pliny,  in  his  natural  Hiftory,  fays,  this  Egg,  fpeaking  of  the 
Gaulifh  Druids,  which  was  unknown  to  the  reft  of  the  World,  was 
formed  by  the  fcum  of  a  vaft  multitude  ot  Serpents  twifted  and  con¬ 
jured  up  together.  As  foon  as  they  began  to  hifs,  it  was  raifed  up 
into  the  air,  and  muft  be  caught  before  it  touched  the  ground;  and 
he  that  caught  it,  muft  immediately  get  on  a  feet  horfe,  and  ride 
for  his  life,  from  the  fury  of  the  Serpents  which  purfued  him,  till 
a  river  flopped  them  fhort.  The  Egg  was  then  to  be  flung  into  the 
water,  with  a  golden  ring  which  they  faftned  about  it,  and  muft 
fwim  on  the  furface  with  it.  Its  virtues  were  then  almoft  as  num- 
berlefs  as  Fortunatus’s  cap,  a  great  many  of  which  our  author  men¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  its  colour  and  fhape;  and  concludes  with  telling  us, 
that  the  Emperor  Claudius  caufed  a  Gaulifh  Nobleman  to  be  put  to 
death  merely  for  having  been  found  with  one  of  thefe  Eggs  in  his 
Bofom  ;  and  which  it  feems,  he  wore  there  with  a  view  of  gaining 
a  Law-fuit,  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

The  remarks  which  the  learned  authors  make  on  this  tale  of 
Pliny’s  are  thefe.  We  muft,  fay  they,  firft  take  notice  of  an  anci¬ 
ent  Gaulifh  monument  in  the  great  Cathedral  of  Paris,  on  which 
this  ceremony  of  catching  the  Egg,  is  reprefented  pretty  near  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Pliny  has  given  it.  Another  has  been  found  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  on  which  are  carved  two  Serpents,  the  one  holding  the  Egg  in 
its  mouth,  and  the  other  fhaping  and  polifhing  it  with  its  fpittle. 
If  the  reader  remembers  what  has  been  faid  in  the  Cofmogony  of  the 
world,  at  the  entrance  of  this  work,  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egypti¬ 
ans  looking  upon  the  Egg  to  be  the  principle  of  all  things;  that  it 
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was  reprefented  as  coming  forth  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  Serpent, 
the  emblem  of  the  Godhead,  or  perhaps  rather  of  wifdom;  and  if 
we  add  what  Plutarch  obferves,  that  the  Theology  of  the  ancients 
aferibed  to  the  Egg  the  priority  of  time,  and  the  feed  of  all  things, 
he  will  eafily  decypher  a  much  fublimer  meaning  in  the  mythology 
of  the  Egg,  than  that  Roman  Author  could,  or  was  perhaps  willing 
to  fee  in  it,  either  from  thofe  emblematic  monuments,  or  fabulous 
reports,  from  which  he  took  this  ridiculous  account:  for  it  mud 
be  further  obferved,  that  the  Druids  were  very  fond  of  wrapping  up 
all  their  learning,  and  even  their  moral  precepts,  in  fuch  kinds  of 
myfterious  and  Enigmatic  figures. 

In  that  curious  collection  of  Antiquities  difeovered  at  Hercula¬ 
neum,  and  publifhed  at  Naples,  by  Order  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
may  be  feen  the  fame  reprefentation  of  two  Serpents  forming  each 
of  them  an  Egg  with  their  Tongues,  on  a  round  Altar,  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  pag.  72.  Vid.  Le  Pitture  antiche  D’Erculano,  Tom. 
4.  pag.  65. 
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The  Reader  is  defired  to  corredt  the  following  ERRATA. 
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33  line  io,  for  fpherial,  read  fpherical' 

37  line  6,  for  ten,  read  fo 
37  line  14,  add  a,  after  doubtlels 
56  line  4,  dele  o  in  mortoife 

56  line  14,  after  Handing,  read  number  8  is  Handing 
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